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“Impact on Film” 


A new series of books on the creative and technical aspects of 
making films will appear shortly. Book I, “ This Film Business,” 
opens with an authoritative survey—‘‘ What Makes the Movies ? e 
by Dilys Powell. An exclusive interview with Jean Cocteau on his 
latest film, “L’Aigle a Deux Tétes” (to be shown here in 
September) is another major feature, illustrated with five really 
beautiful stills. 

Roberto Rossellini, Rene Clair and Duvivier—all three are the 
subjects of carefully written interviews—again well illustrated. 
“IMPACT ON FILM” is new, provocative, intelligent. 

32 pages, all Art, 2/-. 


More fully detailed information on this and further books from : 


Paul Sheridan 


23 Fleet Street E.C.4. 


for ARTISTS SCULPTORS 
DESIGNERS +: ILLUSTRATORS 
MODELLERS + ART STUDENTS 


Hic# - GRADE photographic prints of 

models of all ages. We offer these valuable 
prints to artists and students as an aid to their 
work in figure construction, composition and 
design. Send stamp for particulars of the very 
useful range of Model Poses now available. 
Kindly state profession or age when writing. 


R. T. LEON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
792 Harrow Road, 
London, N.W.10 


Contributors 


RUSSELL AMES is an American 
critic who writes for Masses and Main- 
stream (formerly New Masses) and The 
Nation. He writes that Jack London’s 
Iron Heel is almost unobtainable in 
America. 


*« 

MARJORIE BOULTON has been a 
schoolteacher and is now hoping for a 
University teaching post at Oxford. She 
has had poems and short stories pubiished 
elsewhere. 


DON BARRY has produced in the 
Unity Theatre Society organisation and is 
now completing training in advanced 
production at the Old Vic. 


* 

B. A. LeMARE is editor of Keystone, 
the organ of the Association of Building 
Technicians. He is an architect with 
British Railways (Euston). 


* 

MICHAEL GRIEVE is the fifteen- 
year-old son of Hugh MacDiarmid. His 
childhood was spent on the island of 
Whalsay in Shetland. Is now a pupil at 
Kilquhanity, John Aikenhead’s school 
near Castle Douglas. 


Stories Wanted — 


We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to Editors on a 15 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection. 
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John Minton. 


In Our Time 


The Max Lock Survey, B. A. LeMare 


According to Marshall: a Poem, Thomas McGrath 
Jack London, Russell Ames 

Glasgow Unity Theatre, Montagu Slater 

From the City, From the Plough, John Sommerfield 
Pablo Neruda, A. L. Lloyd 

Song for Bolivar, Pablo Neruda 

Warrant for Pablo Neruda, Thomas McGrath 
Perfect Fear: a Story, Marjorie Boulton 


REVIEWS : 


Art: Richard Carline. 
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Our Tim 
(} mee Incorporating ‘POETRY AND THE PEOPLE’ 


Montagu Slater, John Sommerfield, Jack Beeching, Arnold Rattenbury, C. H. Hobday, George Marrin, 


Richard Carline, Thomas Russell, David Holbrook. Editor: Frank Jellinek. 


Books: Randall Swingler, James Hanley, Thomas McGrath. Theatre: Alec Bernstein, Montagu Slater, Don Barry. 


Films: Basil Wright, Ivor Montague. Dancing: A. V. Coton, Janet Leeper. 


Planning for the People 


THE MAX 


LOCK 


SURVEY 


& PLANNING GROUP 


By 6. A. LeWare 


TOWN PLANNING, ONCE CONCEIVED AS A 
sort of face-lifting operation, or a method 
either of cleaning up the surface of a 
town or building preity little garden 
suburbs, is now broadening out rapidly 
to embrace all land use and development 
in town and country. 

Haussmann, in 19th-century Paris, 
created fine vistas and good traffic routes 
by driving broad tree-lined boulevards 
across the city. This was magnificent but 
it was not planning, since it left the 
hinterland untouched, a tangle of agonised 
slums where squalor, disease and crime 
persisted. 

Hampstead Garden Suburb, built in 
the early years of this century, got a little 
nearer to the root of the social malaise, 
but when all the shouting died down, it 
is seen that only the surface of the 
problem was ineffectually scratched. It 
represents only a very small area, it has 
no shops, and no public transport is 
permitted. In fact this area was planned 


for people with leisure to walk or the 
means to own a car. So the good qualities 
—well-designed houses for various income 
groups, good gardens and open spaces, 
schools and other community buildings— 
are lessened in value, if not largely 
nullified. 

These things are the direct results of 
insufficient survey, lack of vision, and the 
caprice of the individual planner. 

Before the plan, the problem must be 
surveyed. But before the survey—before 
anything is started—there must be a clear 
realisation of the final objective. The 
objective should be the social one of 
attaining the right use of the land in the 
interests of the community who live on 
it. This objective must remain clearly 
with the planners through all the stages of 
survey and plan which, being intricate, 
are likely to hide the main purpose. 

The nucleus of all planning—rural, 
urban, regional, national or international 
—is contained in the human values of a 


man, woman and a child. The man works 
on the land, in the mine, in factory or 
office, or moves on transport between 
these points. The woman works similarly, 
or moves within the more limited area of 
her home and the nearest shopping centre. 
The child will move from home to various 
grades of schools. All three will come 
together at times and separate at times 
for work, play, health, culture and leisure. 
The people have living requirements 
which can first be investigated and later 
realised in urban and rural ways and 
forms. The caprice of the individual must 
be tempered with the opinions of the 
group, and people must form their own 
plan, the new integrated city forms must 
be created by a team of consultants and 
planners. 


These, in fact, are the special contribu- 


tions that Max Lock has made to 
planning. 
First, his scientific approach to 
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physical planning, and second; his group 
organisation. 

The idea that planning can be sub- 
mitted to a scientific process has been 
gaining ground in many countries. Lock 
has synthesised these ideas in producing 
his technique. He has said : 

“Too long have we treated urban 
problems as if they were merely skin- 
deep, forgetting that the aesthetic 
superstructure of fine building can only 
grow upon sound economic and social 
foundations. The regeneration of our 
obsolete and blighted towns, industri- 
ally overdeveloped, culturally stilted, 
requires a penetrating diagnosis of all 
aspects of town life. This can only be 
achieved by team work among the 
planners and the eager co-operation of 
the citizens—their clients.” 

First, then, the scientific diagnosis. The 
structure of the town is investigated at all 
levels by a team of consultants. From the 
ground, its geology and geography and 
the natural resources of the region, “ then 
though the economic levels of trade and 
labour created by these resources. From 
these the investigation continues through 
the . vitally important administrative 
pattern, until finally it permeates to the 
surface and concerns itself with those 
parts of the city which are seen—the 
architectural arrangement of the streets 
and buildings. This, like the visible surface 
of an iceberg, comprises only a very small 
part of the underlying whole.” 

In 1941-43, Max Lock organised his 
first team to undertake the Hull Regional 
Survey ; this was an exercise in technique 
and produced the facts which were later 
used by Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie in their plan for 
Hull. 

This work hit the headlines, and rightly 
so, when W. S. Morrison, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
opened an exhibition at the Housing 
Centre on July 14th, 1943, since it was 
by far the most important fact-finding 
analysis that had been produced up to 
that time, and pointed the way to the 
kind of patient day-to-day labours that 
have to be undertaken throughout the 
country before reasonable re-planning 
schemes can be initiated, even on paper. 

This town was analysed under the 
following headings : the geographic and 
historic pattern ; population and industry; 
administration; land utilisation; 
transport; public utility services; housing; 
shopping ; social services. 

Most planning facts already exist, but 
only in the archives of the various 
departments of the local authority. The 
value of a survey of this nature is that 
the facts are brought out into the daylight, 
and the work of all departments is 
correlated. 
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In the autumn of 1943 the group moved 
to Middlesbrough at the invitation of 
the Town Council. Again it was an 
occasion when new ground was broken, 
since Middlesbrough was the first 
Corporation to appoint a resident group 
of planners to investigate facts at first 
hand. A large house was obtained on the 
outskirts of the town, where the group 
moved in, complete with architects, 
planners, assistants, model-makers, artists, 
secretaries, and a full-time housekeeper 
to organise the rations. Specialist con- 
sultants in geography, sociology, 
economics and engineering visited the 
group at intervals. 

Here was a_ special town, special 
because it grew up, unplanned, with 
extreme rapidity in the 19th century 
(population: 1831—154;5 1931— 
138,000), in response to urgent industrial 
demands, met by the vigorous capitalism 
of that time ; and also because it remains 
a town with one industry—steel—and is 
therefore extremely susceptible to 
economic booms and slumps. Planning 
had to be considered as an organic whole, 
set upon the broad basis of a plan for 
full employment. 

During the eighteen months in which 
the team lived and worked in Middles- 
brough, four thousand people were 
interviewed, including members and 
Officials of the Council, representatives of 
the Tees Commission, leaders of 
industries, Trade Union officials, steel- 
workers, shopkeepers, and senior school- 
children. 

The survey was developed similarly to 
that in Hull, and portrayed on maps and 
diagrams. The survey material was 
analysed from many viewpoints — the 
distance of work and school from home ; 
the rate of population growth or decrease 
in the various city districts (a move out 
from the centre was clearly visible) ; the 
amount and position of open space in 
comparison with official recommendations 
and regional amenities; location of 
industry, numbers employed and potential 
development areas in the region; trans- 
port, traffic flow in the town and region, 
accidents, proposals for blocking existing 
and creating new roads; housing, age, 
density, sanitation, size and overcrowding; 
health, location of hospitals, clinics, etc.’ 
atmospheric pollution, public utility 
services ; education and shopping. 

The third stage was to create a new 
plan. The key to this was found in two 
outstanding characteristics —a_ grid-iron 
street pattern, and a natural zoning of 
industry across the north and north-east 
sides of the town. The present grid-iron 
pattern of the streets gives a minor 
residential road at about every 100 ft. 
along the main through roads, and a 


consequence—as may be expected—of 
the highest frequency of accidents 
occurring at these road junctions. In the 
new plan, four out of every five streets 
on the grid have been extinguished, 
allowing access to main roads at about 
every 500 ft. Thus few new roads are 
required, and road maintenance is 
considerably reduced. Cross - town 
regional traffic is taken on a broad. park- 
way, with special fly-over or roundabout 
crossings where it meets local roads. 

Development of the Tees-side region 
will provide more diversity of industry, 
while easier access across’ the river will 
enable the citizens of Middlesbrough to 
take advantage of it. 

The sociologists discovered a neighbour- 
hood structure within the total area of the 
town. Neighbourhoods were established 
on such details as institutional equipment, 
poverty and prosperity (particularly in 
relation to retail trade), and the family 
structure and size of households. On this, 
and on the important geographical feature 
of the magnificent range of the Cleveland 
Hills, was formed the plan of dividing 
the neighbourhoods with green wedges 
of open land, giving vistas out to the 
southern hills. 

These wedges form -connecting links | 
between neighbourhoods in which are 
situated schools, clubs and community 
buildings (77 per cent. out of 1,400 house- 
wives interviewed asked for better 
outdoor recreational facilities). 

Finally the Town Centre was designed 
as a focal point for the region, a shopping 
precinct, a civic centre, cultural centre, 
central rail and bus stations, and covered 
retail markets. 

The group, in 1946-47, planned the 
Hartlepools—a complicated problem of 
moulding two towns into one, with a new 
town centre placed between them, and 
are now engaged in preparing a plan for 
Portsmouth. 

The products of the group up to the 
present are a series of fine plans on paper 
—the burning question, of course, is 
implementation. How can these things be 
realised in grass and trees, bricks, mortar 
and macadam ? 

It can be said that practically all the 
legislation necessary to put plans of this 
nature into effect has already passed into 
law. The powers exist for any reasonable 
development that a Local Authority may 
wish to undertake. Implementation will 
depend on a number of factors, the main 
one being the will of the people to build. 
It will depend on the full 80 per cent. 
financial grant, an adequate building 
force and the availability of building 
materials. At present, the building force 
is woefully inadequate and the building 
industry has brakes on it, as shown by 


the Simon Working Party on Monopolies, 
and also by its inherently wasteful 
structure. 


The Middlesbrough plan was accepted 
by the Council, and is being put into 
operation ; would-be developers have to 
ensure that their plans conform to the 
Master Plan. But this may be only the 
negative attitude of an authority sitting 
in judgment on schemes submitted. What 
is required is a positive approach whereby 
a town can actually put its plan into effect 
over the period of a generation. 


The Hartlepools seem to be more 
vigorous. Builders called in early in the 
scheme have agreed to work to the plan, 
the Council has already bought several 
thousand trees with which to start an 
ambitious tree-planting scheme to provide 
a wind-break from the sea, and the 
Engineer is implementing the plan 
competently and enthusiastically. 


But bureaucracy at present delays plan- 
ning throughout the country. Far too 
many schemes are being stultified by 
official inaction, from the top right down 
through the whole administrative system, 
largely owing to the inheritance of the 
ideas of laisser faire. 

Somehow a way must be found to 
break through this official deadweight, 
particularly at the top, where the tech- 
nician must be allowed more freedom of 
action. 


Above, a model of the new plan for the seaside resort of Seton Carew, 
a part of the Hartlepools area. It shows the tree-planting scheme, 


designed as a wind-break. (Photo: Sydney W. Newbery) 


Below, Max Lock (centre) shows members of the Tees Commission 
plans of the Middlesbrough Survey. (Photo: Picture Post Library.) 


Madame Renoir feeding her child. 


Oil painting by Auguste Renoir, 1886. 


Reproduced by perinission of Alex Reid and Lefévre, Ltd. 


Renoir at the Leféwre By RICHARD CARLINE 


RENOIR’S OUTPUT WAS SO _ PROLIFIC 
during a long life, that inevitably many 
works, signed but gleaned from the 
scraps found in his studio after his death, 
are scarcely worthy of the painter of The 
Umbrellas in the National Gallery, and 
other masterpieces. 


In the present show of about 35 of his 
oils, it is scarcely surprising to find only 
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a few which characterise Renoir as one 
of the leading masters of French art. 


No one should miss this exhibition, 
however, if only for the alluring charm 
of the Madame Renoir feeding her 
child. This is a picture apparently 
soft and sweet in the taste which Renoir 
has made so familiar, but actually vital 
and full of observation and character. 


In Our Time 


Bitter, Hairy Experiment 


IT IS PROBABLY ONLY BECAUSE OF THE 
summer—such as it is—but June brought 
quite a lot of the sort of thing we have 
been expecting. 

We don’t, after all, have to buy in, like 
Horizon, ““something perfectly con- 
structed, perfectly moving, and word- 
perfect, a summer rainbow to make us 
believe that the gods are not deserting 
their bitter, little, hairy experiment— 
western man.” 

(This virile note seems a_ perfectly 
horrible way of describing one’s con- 
tributors and readers, but one supposes it 
is drawn from first-hand observation.) 

Horizon is “looking for something 
which makes us feel that 1948, though 
worse than 1928, is a good deal better 
than 1938.” Since 1928 was boiling up 
the Grand Crash of 1929, it is rather 
strange to take this year as the high point 
of happiness, though perhaps some kind 
of bitter, little, hairy experiments really 
look forward to a nice good resounding 
crash, preferably Yankee, with its theme 
songs: Brother can you spare me a 
dime and You might as well be miserable 
with me. 


Reasonable Optimism 


ACTUALLY, JUNE 1948 HAS BEEN A MONTH 
in which, owing to the publishing and 
theatre seasons rather than the weather, 
an unusual number of unusually hopeful 
books, plays and exhibitions have been 
produced with an _ unusual public 
response. 


In the theatre, there has been a very 
healthy exchange between London and 
the provinces. 

Foilowing the immense success of the 
Van Gogh exhibition in London, Birm- 
ingham and Glasgow, a mass audience 
for art seems to be reassembling after 
a post-war interval. Thousands have 
been flocking to Harringay to hear music 
which, if perhaps not the best in the 
world, provides the stuff from which 
future audiences might be trained. (OUR 


TIME hopes to report on this in the 
next issue.) 


_ Crowds continue to enjoy the statuary 
in Battersea Park. On a fine evening it 
is an extraordinarily pleasant habit, 
which would be more popular if the 
entrance didn’t cost as much as this 
magazine. There are painters, too, show- 
Ing pictures in the open air on the 
Embankment—and selling. 
_This account is confined to London 
simply because we have not received 
reports of similar activities in the pro- 
vinces. Readers should send them in. 
There have been new plays in London 
and the provinces by Pamela Hansford 
Johnson and Ted Willis. Glasgow Unity 
brought fresh life to the London stage. 
The British Repertory staged an exchange 


tour and showed excellent performances. 
Katherine Dunham put on a new form of 
dancing with so much from which 
British ballet can learn that enthusiasm 
for her show does not imply the eclecti- 
cism she herself satirises in her pro- 
gramme. 


Alexander Baron published one of the 
outstanding books based on the war. 
Geoffrey Parsons attempted a difficult 
political allegory. John Manifold’s 
“Selected Poems” at last were available 
in England. These are all authors who 
have frequently appeared in OUR TIME. 
There is no point in being modest about 
it. 

Rutland Boughton published in The 
Modern Quarterly an extremely interest- 
ing, possibly very important, article on 
“The Science and Art of Music.” He 
also disclosed in The Musical Times how 
his own music has suffered boycott for 
years. 


This, and more, does show that 
there is reason to believe that 1948 
can stand on its own feet, and that com- 
parisons with 1928 and 1938 are irrele- 
vant. But then, OUR TIME, from first- 
hand observation too, does not view 
its contributors and readers as a “ bitter, 
hairy, little experiment of the gods.” 
(Well, we won’t split the hairs.) 


** Obbjectivity ”’ 

TWENTIETH - CENTURY - FOX FILM HAS 
now released Jron Curtain, the anti- 
Soviet film whose script was described in 
the June issue of OUR TIME—too late 
for review in this number. 


This is the same studio which made 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, a film at least 
aimed at anti-semitism, although it did 
not trace the roots of racial prejudice 
back to the economic forces which make 
for Fascism—and also control the Holly- 
wood studios. 


With the objectivity of arms merchants 
selling death to both sides, this studio 
now boasts that Jron Curtain, a film that 
can only profit precisely the people whose 
interests make for anti-semitism and 
Fascism, is playing to 14,500 theatres in 
the United States. 


The Press release claimed that Jron 
Curtain “is a factual, straightforward 
record of the report of the Canadian 
Royal Commission and is absolutely 
authentic. . . . It was made in the actual 
locales where the real action took place.” 


Readers of the account in OUR TIME 
last month will know this is not so. 


It is probably simple-minded to sup- 
pose that the authorities who deal with 
film exhibition might recall that we do, 
after all, have a treaty of friendship with 
the U.S.S.R. It is improbable that much 
will be done by the exhibitors. They 
always claim that the public decides. This 
is an occasion when the public should 
make a really strong decision. 


(Continued on Page 252) 


Our Time appeals to its Readers 


OUR TIME is anxious to receive suggestions how to extend its 
circylation and draw more persons and organisations into active contact 
with the magazine. 

We suggest that our readers ask their local libraries to take in 
OUR TIME. 

Many readers receive their copies by post. We suggest that they ask 
local bookshops to stock OUR TIME so that others may take an interest too. 

It may be helpful if readers show not only this issue, but copies of 
issues they have liked in the past to their friends. We are reminding you of 
some outstanding articles, listed below. 

These are a few suggestions from us. You must have many more. Will 
you write and tell us about them ? 

Many of our distribution problems would be eased if readers would 
take out subscriptions for themselves, their friends or their organisations. 

Readers often attend cultural conferences, meetings and discussions at 
which OUR TIME could be helpful. We will be glad to send specimens of 
this, past or future issues, if requested. 

We want the closest co-operation between the magazine and its readers. 

We have often asked for constructive criticism of OUR TIME and 
requests for the kind of articles you want to see in it. Often we receive 
suggestions that we should run a Readers’ Forum. We are most anxious 


to do so. (Please keep contributions short.) 


Here are a few articles that you may remember: 


Politics: Professor Hyman Levy’s Open Letter to Rebecca West (Nov., 1947). 
Art: Art in Yugoslavia (Oct.); The Cleaned Pictures (Dec.); Wan Gogh 
(Jan./Feb.) ; Industrial Art and the A.E.U. (April); Mexican Art 
(June). 
Theatre: The Theatre Conference (March); The Local Entertainments Bill 
(May). 

Films: The Anglo-American Film Agreement (May). 

Music: Alan Bush (May). 

Literature: Edgell Rickword (March); Battle on the Book Front (March) ; 
Anna Karenina (June). 

There are still copies available of the special Chartist Centenary issue 
(April) and of the article reporting the complete manuscript of Robert 
Tressell’s Ragged Trousered Philanthropists (May). 
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(Continued from Page 251) 
BRITISH STUDIOS ARE TO BE USED FOR 
the making of American propaganda 
films. This is from the American stage 
periodical, Variety: 

“Latest in the growing list of anti- 
Communist pictures slated for produc- 
iion is Conspirator, which Metro will 
lens at its British Elstree studios in the 
fall. Arthur Hornblow, Jr. will produce, 
with Robert Taylor starring. 

“Film is to be adapted from the 
British novel of the same title, penned 
by Humphrey Slater, which deals with 
an English guardsman who becomes a 
Communist.” 


WEusie and Life 


FRoM May 20 To MAY 29, THE SECOND 
International Congress of Composers and 
Music Critics was held at Prague. The 
central theme was the question: 
“Whither Music ? ” 

Some seventy composers, music critics 
and musicians took part in the Congress 
and delegates from composers’ organisa- 
tions and groups in Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, France. Great Britain, 
Holland. Hungary, Israel, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Portugai. Rumania, the 
Soviet Union and Switzerland. 


They drafted the following resolution: 

Music and musical life in our time 
are passing through a profound crisis. 
This is characterised primarily by a sharp 
contrast between “serious” and “ enter- 
tainment ” music. 

“Serious”? music is becoming con- 
stantly more individualistic and subjective 
in content, ever more complicated and 
mechanically constructed in form. 


“Entertainment”? music is becoming 
more and more superficial, commonplace 
and standardised. and is in some countries 
the product of a monopolised entertain- 
ment industry. 

The clements of serious music have lest 
their proportion to one another: either 
the rhythmic or harmonic elements are 
excessively predominant at the expense 
of the melodic element, or the elements 
of ferm and construction are so stressed 
that the rhythmic and melodic elements 
are neglected. In other styles in con- 
temporary music formless flow of melody 
and imitation of older contrapuntal 
styles are substituted for logical develop- 
ment. 

On the other hand, popular music con- 
centrates only on obvious melody to the 
neglect of all other musical elements. It 
employs only the most vulgar, corrupted 
and standardised melodic clichés, as is 
especially evident in American entertain- 
ment music. 

Both are, in fact, only two aspects of 
the cultural conditions developed by the 
same social process. 


The more evident this inadequacy 
becomes in “serious”? music, the more 
subjective its content and the more 
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complicated its form and the smaller the 
audiences to which it appeals, the more 
superficial and banal becomes the 
emotional life of millions of listeners. 


We composers and music critics, 
assembled at the Second International 
Congress in Prague, wish to draw atten- 
tion to the contradictory nature of this 
state of affairs. 


This Congress has no intention of 
giving any directive concerning methods 
of musical creation. It understands that 
every country and people must find its 
own ways and means. But we must 
have a common understanding cf the 
social causes and fundamentals of the 
crisis in music, and together we must 
work to overcome it. 


This crisis in music may, 
opinion, be overcome if: 

1. composers become conscious of this 
crisis and find a way out of their ten- 
dency towards extreme subjectivism; 


2. composers in their work ally them- 
selves more closely with the national 
cultures of their countries, defending 
them against cosmopolitan tendencies, 
for true internationalism in music can be 
achieved only by the development of its 
national characteristics; 


3. composers direct their attention also 
to forms of music which are capable of 
more concrete content, such as opera, 
oratorio, cantata, chorus, song; 


4. composers and musicologists work 
practically for the overcoming of musical 
illiteracy and for the musical education of 
the broad masses. 


The Congress considers that the 
exchange of experiences and _ ideas 
between composers and musicologists of 
all countries is absolutely essential. 


To achieve our aim it is necessary that 
progressive musicians should first unite 
their forces in their own countries. This 
with the aim to make possible the 
establishment of an International Asso- 


in our 


ciation of progressive composers and 
musicologists in the near future. 
Delicate Horrors 

AUSTRALIANS WILL SEE NO MORE 


“horror” films. The Chief Common- 
wealth Film Censor, Mr. J. O. Alex- 
ander, has announced that he will ban 


them in future, on the ground that they: 


have no cultural or entertainment value, 
and appeal only to a limited section, 
whose mental outlook should not be fed 
with them. He also says that horror 
films are a potential danger to women in 
delicate health. 


Gyndagooster ' 
By MICHAEL GRIEVE 


DA WIND WIS FAERCE, AN’ UNDER ITS FURY 
da waves grew larger an’ leapit wi’ ivery 
succeedin’ meenit. Da boats at anchor 


i’ da Nort Voe leapit an’ jerked at dir 
shains laek ponies wi’ a halter roond dir 
necks fur da first time. I wis staandin’ 
on tap o’ da muckle rock wheech sits 
i’ da mids 0’ da Nort Beach, wi’ da win’ 
tuggin’ at mi claes wi’ force fit ta blaw 
dem aff, whin suddenly I noticed dat 
Jimmy Ritchie’s muckle boat, wheech he 
uses fur carryin’ sand across to Lerwick 
was faar faardir oot dan whin first I cam’; 
also ean o’ da sma’ haddick boats seemed 
ta hae shaenged its position conseeder- 
ably sin’ I hed come. 


Fur a few meenits I stood watchin’ 
juist ta mak sure dat I wisna misteen. 
Fur weel I kent dat if I wis, I’d never 
be able ta leeve hit doon: but I wisna. 


Sae haaf fa’in ower as I did sae, I 
ran roon da back o’ da rock, an’ boondin’ 
ower da belt 0’ white stanes dat da sea hed 
left I raekit da auld rodd, an’ turnin’ 
ta da left ] ran as fast as I could alang 
it. Sometimes I jimped ower stanes i’ 
my wye an’ sometimes I went roon dim 
whin dey were ta muckle. Peerie whiles 
I got tired, an’ slowin’ I left da road an’ 
cut across da girss, but afore J had geen 
faar I noticed a few fishermen heestning 
doon ta da beach. Shaengin’ mi direc- 
tion I ran towards dem, an’ catchin’ 
up I said, “ Jimmie Ritchie 0’ Hamister’s 
muckle saand boat an ean o’ da sma’ 
haddick yins hae slipped dir moorin’!” 


“Yaa, we keen,” said ean o’ da fisher- 
men. “Why else wid we be here on a 
nicht laek dis ? ” 


“ Dis be a bad business, an’ we hae no 
shance ta save dem wi’ da sea lack it 
is noo,” remarked peerie Tammy, as we 
climmd ower a daek on ta da rodd. Fur 
a while nane 0’ wis spak, except mebbe 
ta swear as we slid an’ stummered ower 
da stanes an’ seaweed on ta da saand. 
Efter we had walked alang fur a peerie 
while anither o’ da fishermen  ca’ed 
Lowrie Robinson said “ Yon’ll be auld 
Peter’s boat dat be makin’ fur Linga 
da noo.” 


“ Ay,” answered sonean as we stopped 
an’ fur a while stood lookin’ oot ta sea. 
each busy wi’ his ain thochts. “I winder,” 
said Gibby. “Mebbe if da storm haes 
blawed itself out by mornin’, wi? a bit 
o’ luck they'll come in at da back o’ 
Linga.” ‘ 


“ Ay, min—ay, min, ye micht be richt,” 
answered peerie Tammy. Then wi ee 
mind we turned roond, an” biddin’ each 
ither a guid nicht we pairted, an’ made 
heest fur haem, an’ as I left, da auld 
Shetland proverb came in ta mi heid: 

There’s nae lee ahint a lang-backed 
sea. 


Or as da Bible pits it: “Ta dem dat 
hae ill be gien, an’ frae them dat haena 
ill be takkin awa even dat it day hae.” 


1 Written for OUR TIME in the Shet 
dialect. _ Gyndagooster: storm. Poses 
fierce. Misteen: mistaken. Raekit: reached. 
Peerie whiles: now and then. Girss: grass. 
Peerie Tammy: little Tammy. . 
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On the first day they drowned the orphans, 

The blue-eyed ones, in threes, in diplomats’ pouches. 
The dollar stood at four pounds of flesh in open market 
And all markets were opened by the President, 
Officially, on the first day. 


The second day some opposition 

Was begun by workers. These were all shot down 

By students of the Radicals for Vandenberg movement. 
Two million died in sin mortal and venial and 

In hunger on the second day 


And were buried, noon, on the third day 

In two speeches, given by the Secretary 

Who said they were foreigners et cetera. The Poet 
Laureate was observed hustling et cetera. 
Officially, on the third day. 


The fourth day was unofficial. Five 

Officials of the Western Democracies were 

Purchased, and some ‘English peers. A brown rubber Bible 
In a goldfish bowl was presented to a king. 

The goldfish died on the fourth day. 


The fifth day was the Apocalypse 

Of Peoria. But the invaders 

Turned out to be a seal with a bicycle bell and two 
Margarine golfballs in a birdcage. The Mayor 

Had to resign on the fifth day. 


On the sixth day Congress with a gun 

At the taxpayer’s head asked not to be provoked. 
It wasn’t. The Society of Atomic Widows made 
The Statue of Liberty a charter member 
Regretfully on the sixth day. 


On the seventh day Time held out hope 

That orphans with black-roofed mouths would not be drowned— 
Or those in West Europe at least. Later the President 

Took over the portfolio of Usury 

And Wretchedness that seventh day. 


But in the new week Congress could not be sure: 

They had bought statesmen but would they stay bought ? 
They founded the feast of the Transformation of Liberals 
But the very birds were beginning to rebel, 

To sing a strange language, 


And on the cold plateau of Spain, by the broad Yalu, 
In hamlets on the tidy fields of France, 

The accursed poor who can never be bought 

Clothed with their flesh against the Pharaoh’s sword 
A terrible infant, child of their desjre. 
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Sack London 


AMERICAN 
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DuRING THE TWENTY-THIRD CENTURY, A.D., 
a manuscript is discovered, written 
in the early twentieth century 
by Avis Everhard. She and_ her 
husband, Ernest, had been, as late as 1932, 
active in the Socialist underground in its 
merciless struggle with American Fascism 
—a struggle which, it is now known, was 
to continue for three centuries until the 
[ron Heel was overthrown and the era 
of Brotherhood began. 


The manuscript tells how Avis met 
Ernest, how he led her to see through the 
smiling mask of monopoly, how he 
revealed the true conditions of the 
working class to a Bishop, and how the 
Bishop was put in a madhouse for trying 
to be a Christian in deed. We watch 
Everhard goad a group of plutocrats into 
admitting their intellectual bankruptcy, 
and their final reliance on violence : “ We 
will grind you revolutionists down under 
our heel, and we shall walk upon your 
faces.” We see Everhard trying to con- 
vince small business men that they must 
unite with labour, trying to convince 
Socialists that they must prepare 
to meet violence. We see that Socialist 
parliamentary successes and an effective 
anti-war general strike are inadequate to 
halt the hidden advance of the American 
Fascist oligarchy, the Iron Heel. Finally, 
the manuscript tells us how civil war 
raged in Chicago and how the Socialists 
were defeated. Everhard is executed in 
1932, while planning a second revolt. But 
he looks to the future : “We have lost 
a battle, we shall win the war. Lost for 
this time, but not forever! We have 
learned many things. Tomorrow the cause 
will rise once more, stronger in wisdom, 
and in discipline.” 


This is the outline of Jack London’s 


JACK LONDON, 

The Iron Heel. 

Preface by Anatole France. 
Werner Laurie, 6s. 
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powerful prophetic novel, The Iron Heel, 
published in 1907. It is one of the most 
remarkable books ever written—Wellsian 
fantasy in form, Marxist in content. A 
hypothetical scholar of the future 
annotates the manuscript and tells us, for 
example, that “Wall Street” was 

“so named from a street in ancient 

New York, where was situated the 

stock exchange, and where the 

irrational organisation of society per- 
mitted underhanded manipulation of 
all the industries of the country.” 

Again, the researcher of the future 
identifies William Rando!ph Hearst, the 
newspaper publisher, accurately pointing 
out that he once preached “an emascu- 
lated Socialism combined with a 
nondescript sort of petty bourgeois 
capitalism,” appealing to “the perishing 
middle class and to the proletariat.” Thus 
London packed his shell of fancy with 
realistic theory and fact. 

London, then, used fantasy honestly. 
Because fantasy is so often vicious in its 
social effects, it is perhaps necessary to 
point out that not all fantasy seeks to be 
a substitute for reality. Fantasy as a 
conscious escape from oppressive reality 
(as with Keats), fantasy as a disguise for 
satire (as with Swift), dreams of the future 
based on possibilities inherent in the 
present (as in More’s Utopia)—these are 
legitimate forms of fantasy, and the ones 
which London’s romances took. In 1924, 
after Fascism had won in Italy, Anatole 
France noted that London, in The Iron 
Heel, had foreseen “the assemblage of 
events which is but now unrolling to our 
view,’ and called him an American 
disciple of Marx. 


A childhood of poverty, the struggle 
with man and nature inherent in a 
worker’s life, a limited but good under- 
standing of historical materialism, and a 
flaming imagination—these made London 
a writer with something fresh and true 
to say, a writer who could stir minds all 
around the world. It was, then, the 
content of his work—the way he ripped 


By Kussell Ames 


into bourgeois moral and _ intellectual 
pretensions (especialiy in Martin Eden), 
the way he released the stench of child 
labour (“The Apostate”) and of slum 
life in the city of London (People of the 
Abyss), the way he predicted victory in 
a general strike (““ The Dream of Debs ”’) 
and the arrival of Socialism (in The 
Iron Heel)—obviously it was this meaning 
of his work that made him a hero to 
Socialists and workers everywhere. 

Just as obviously, it was the form of 
his stories—their poetical language, their 
romantic settings in Alaska, Polynesia, 
the Stone Age, and the Future; their 
shocking violence; their Heroes and 
Villains—that made him a hero of small 
boys and of the middle class. He was at 
least two persons—worker and adventurer. 

London did have, however, certain class 
and national qualities of universal appeal. 
His language — despite an  oratorical 
quality borrowed perhaps from preachers 
and politicians, a portentousness he got 
from Kipling, and lapses into New 
England gentility — had that freshness 
which comes only from seeing new life 
while most language is still reflecting the 
frozen past. He had also the ever-new 
energy of plot and motion. 

He was a story-teller, always seeking 
conflict, and his “new” plots and 
language became a fountain of youth 
for millions of imitative commercial 
stories in America. Though most of 
London’s power came from the insight 
which work and Marxism had given him, 
part of it came from a Western Frontier 
and personal naiveté which gave him eyes 
that saw everything as wonderful, sharply- 
imaged. Half of London could not really 
accept the facts of Imperialism, and clung 
to the dreams of the pioneer, even though 
the iron heel of monopoly was beginning 
to press down on workers in California, 
even though the harsh conflicts of 
American labour in the 1880’s and 1890’s 
extended there. 

Spiritually, London was a frontiersman, 
like so many American workers who 


escaped from industry by _ heroic 
pioneering — only now the frontier had 
passed even California and was to be 
found in Alaska, on the Pacific islands, 
on the decks of sailing vessels, among 
Neanderthal men, and in revolutionary 
violence. 

A large section of Californian labour 
was then made up of non-industrial sea- 
workers, and London took two of his 
major heroes from their ranks. It is 
typical of his work that the least con- 
vincing of the novels of his “good” 
period (before the disintegration of the 
last few years of his life) was A Daughter 
of the Snows, in which the three main 
characters are bourgeois, are Nordic 
supremacists and imperialists who achieve 
permanent success in Alaska. It is also 
typical that his three really fine novels 
have working-class heroes who attain 
great personal success despite monstrous 
obstacles, but are in the end defeated by 
natural and social forces too big for them. 
Martin Eden and Wolf Larsen are both 
sailors, both self-educated, both have 
Nietzchean-Spencerian philosophies, both 
become Ueber- Mensch, only to perish 
because of their inability to return to, live 
with, find, and think with the working 
class of their origin. Ernest Everhard, 
blacksmith, self-educated, is even more 
able to dazzle the bourgeoisie with his 
physical and mental prowess, but he is a 
Marxian Socialist whose comrades and 
whose philosophy fight on to eventual 
victory after his death. 

The fire in Jack London,. then, which 
still burns today, is his working-class 
fighting optimism. At a time when the 
optimism of Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Whitman no longer applied to the United 
States; when American poets could no 
longer feel much strength flowing from 
nature and from their individual selves ; 
when Spencer’s evolutionary determinism 
was turning into its opposite—the free 
feeling born of inevitable progress turning 
into the imprisoned feeling born of 
inevitability alone, now that progress had 


turned into monopoly—at such a time, 
London had an unusual positive quality. 

Serious literature was then chiefly of 
two kinds. The bulk of it was bloodless 
with drawing-room gentility—even the 
honest Socialist Utopias like Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward and Howell’s A 
Traveller from Altruria. Most of the real 
strong writing was negative and passive— 
the naturalism of Stephen Crane, Frank 
Norris, and Theodore Dreiser. Upton 
Sinclair’s fine book about the brutality 
of life under the shadow of the Chicago 
meat industry, The Jungle, was great only 
in its first part—the latter part, predicting 
Socialism by ballot, is relatively 
unconvincing. London’s prediction of 
American Fascism and a long desperate 
struggle for Socalism is essentially more 
optimistic because its faith is based on 
more reality. 

Of course those critics who consider all 
optimism juvenile have been quick to note 
the excesses and the crudeness of 
London’s style—much as they have noted 
the stylistic flaws of other “ primitives ” 
like Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and D. H. 
Lawrence. Though London did some 
beautiful, simple writing—and for the 
most part has the power to make us forget 
all about style, mannerisms, and brilliance, 
as our imagination leaps forward along- 
side his—“ cultured ” readers today may 
be offended by the surface of his work. 

But London attempted, despite many 
failures, a big task — a revival of the 
heroic and the epic—by dealing with the 
“ elemental ” in man and nature, by trying 
to include the whole sweep of history 
from primitive society to Socialism, by 
advancing from struggles among men and 
dogs and Nature in Alaska to the massive 
social conflict between workers and 
monopolists, by trying (harder perhaps 
than any other writer) to make workers 
the Homeric heroes of modern epics. 

Melville had succeeded, in Moby Dick, 
in making an epic novel on the theme of 
Man’s basic struggle with Nature, using 
the symbols of a whaling-ship Captain 


and the Great White Whale. Twain had 
almost been able to revive the Faustian 
bourgeois hero in A Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur’s Court, which is a grand 
celebration of the assault of industry upon 
the whole fortress of feudalism. Dreiser— 
in The Titan, The Genius, and The 
Financier—was soon to build an epic of 
finance capitalism. Only London, in 
America, has tried, however clumsily and 
with limited success, to make workers 
large and effective figures in novels of 
considerable scope. He took some steps 
along a road where Gorki and Shclokhov 
have gone farther, where the Steinbeck 
of The Grapes of Wrath went less far. 

Most writing about London has centred 
on his personal life rather than his work— 
on his illegitimate birth, his vagabond 
days, his experiences in jail, his career as 
an oyster pirate, his divorce, his periods 
of heavy drinking and sexual adventures, 
his wasting of a large fortune, earned 
by writing, on boats and estates. His 
money-making has been a source of pain 
to Granville Hicks, and of pleasure to 
Irving Stone. His Socialism has been 
pooh-poohed by many writers, including 
his daughter. Yet he had no personal nor 
theoretical weakness that was not con- 
tradicted somewhere in his life and 
writing. He was vain without pettiness, 
ambitious, but ever-helpful to young 
writers, eager to be rich, but ever giving 
and spending more than he had, a 
calloused racist, but often sensitively 
sympathetic to primitive peoples in his 
stories. 

London’s chief interest is not his 
personal affairs, but his work, which, 
often expressing his sounder thoughts and 
instincts, was finer than his daily life. His 
best novels and stories remain sound in 
their basic patterns. They have done more 
to teach struggle and hope than a million 
times their wordage in editorials and 
texts. The qualities which have gained 
Jack London thousands of readers among 
working-class the world over are stiil 
solid qualities. 
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Glasgow Unity Theatre 


By 


GLASGOW UNITY, SOMEBODY WROTE THE 
other day, “has not set the Thames on 
fire,’ the use of the phrase revealing a 
suspicion in the writer’s mind that per- 
haps this is just what it has done. At 
least it has shown us what in its first years 
a people’s theatre looks like. For 
parallel we should have to go back to 
the first years of the Abbey Theatre, a 
comparison not to be made lightly. 

For years we have talked about a 
people’s theatre and many an attempt to 
grow one has shown this is a plant that 
may be watered but can’t be fertilised 
by good intentions. Well, now it’s no 
longer a case of talk nor good intentions. 
Here is a people’s theatre. The thing has 
happened. 

Glasgow Unity has been a professional 
company, or, to be more precise, has had 
players on a professional footing for two 
years, though its present phase of 
existence dates from the early years of 
the war. It played as an amateur com- 
pany in the building which was later the 
first home of the Glasgow Citizens’ 
Theatre, moved from there ambitiously to 
an ex-music hall not far from Gorbals, 
put on a play by a Scottish poet 
and in a first season, scaring the com- 
mittee out of their wits, lost “ nearly £50” 
but pressed on and in the next season 
made £500. 


By last year, the company was really 
in the news, when the Arts Council with- 
drew earlier support just as Glasgow 
Unity had sturdily announced its inten- 
tion of butting in on the Edinburgh 
Festival. The Arts Council muttered 
something about “not high enough 
artistic standards,” a phrase they must 
have remembered with increasing 
embarrassment during the seasons—this 
being the second this year—in which 
Glasgow Unity, if not setting the Thames 
on fire, has at least made the London 
theatre sit up. 


The present season at the Embassy, 
Swiss Cottage, is to be followed by visits 
to Brighton, Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
then to Inverness to polish up two major 
new productions, which will then be 
brought with all the flags flying, in a 
proper climax in a success story that 
began in the back streets as all ‘‘ Unity’s ” 
must, to the Theatre Royal in home-town 
Glasgow for the period of the Inter- 
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national Festival—which some people 
think is merely at Edinburgh, but Glas- 
gow takes a wider view. Where’s your 
mere Tamesis now? This is the Clyde 
on fire! 


So much for the success story. Is it 
merely a success story or is there more 
behind it (and ahead of it)? A good 
sign is that Glasgow Unity, again like 
the Abbey in its first days, has succeeded 
in grouping round itself a body 
of playwrights. Robert McLeish, Robert 
McLellan, Ena Lamont Stewart, James 
Barke, Benedick Scott—five new play- 
wrights in less than as many years is at 
least a good start: and, as_ the 
pamphleteers sometimes say, it was no 
accident. 

Robert Mitchell, who from early days 
has been policy-framer as well as pro- 
ducer, has a characteristic way of putting 
it. Because there were no Scottish play- 
wrights, ‘““we knew we should have to 
start,” he says, “with sub-standard 
plays.” In other words, they proposed 
to get plays about Scottish life, put them 
on and go on doing so till audience, 
players and playwrights learned what was 
what on the boards themselves. 

And, as you might have foretold, the 
plays that began as sub-standard grew 
into something better on the stage. For 
instance, Robert McLeish’s The Gorbals 
Story, an excellent play, and, I think, 
far better than most critics have so far 
allowed, began as a short piece playing 
for only forty minutes. Mitchell and the 
company tried it out successfully in Army 
camp shows. Nobody had thought much 
of it at first, but on the stage it came 
to life. There was something real about 
these people. Then writer, producer and 
players got to work on it, and now we 
have not only a full-length play but one 
of the most successful pieces in the com- 
pany’s repertory. 

McLeish is a cartoonist on a Glasgow 
paper and was a hard-working member 
of the group long before they put on his 
first play. Enid Lamont Stewart (Men 
Should Weep and Starched Aprons) is a 
housewife whose plays came by post. 
Barke (Major Operation and The Night 
of the Great Blitz) is of course a well- 
known novelist. McLellan (The Laird 
o’ Torwatletie, Jamie the Saxt and a new 
play to come this autumn) is another pro- 


fessional writer. Benedick Scott, whose 
The Lambs of God is the second of the 
new productions in the autumn, is a 
youngster fresh from the Army. 


As you see, a fair cross-section. Glas- 
gow Unity has shown that it knows not 
only how to find its playwrights but— 
and this is much rarer—how to cherish 
them. It even says “authors have to 
live!” The policy implied is so obviously 
commonsensical that it would not be 
worth mentioning, if it were not that this 
is almost the only theatre extant in either 
kingdom (and I am not excluding other 
Unity’s) that cares to enunciate such a 
policy, and put it into practice. 


The policy implies, too, a political 
maturity, an absence of neurotic worry 
about topical messages, a positive belief 
that society is composed of people, and 
that what is socially significant is signifi- 
cance for people. All this is rare too. 


I think the background of Scottish 
nationalism has something to do with 
it. Scotland was in the mood when it 
wanted a national people’s theatre and 
was aware of wanting, and again per- 
haps it is no accident that Unity looks 
like filling the réle. For when a people 
begins to have the sort of national 
consciousness that makes it swell its 
chest to meet the peculiar slings and 
arrows of 1948, then the warmth and 
humanity we feel both in the acting and 
the writing of Glasgow Unity seem to 
bear with them the promise of another 
kind of unity. 


If we in England feel envious of this 
robust speech, its richness and variety, 
the contrast say in Gorbals Story between 
the rolling lilt of Lowland Scots, 
the purity of Highland speech and the 
baroque of Glasgow Irish, we should be 
making a silly mistake—as we have done 
before now when we envied the rich 
language of Synge and O’Casey. Between 
Aldgate and Bishops Stortford you can 
hear as much variety—and as much 
richness—if you have ears to hear. 


Glasgow Unity has set an example 
and a standard. Here is a_people’s 
theatre doing its true work of bringing 
back to the stage a full sense of con- 
temporary life and feeling, and neces- 
sarily enriching speech and acting in the 
process. 


With a permanent staff of 35, with its 
own wardrobe, its own scenery work- 
shops, Glasgow Unity has a good work-a- 
day organisation, it can raise the capital 
it needs, it pays its way, and looks out- 
ward with a sturdy independence at a 
moment when, nationally and_ inter- 
nationally, sturdy independence is the 
quality most wanted. 


From The City, 


From The Plough 


WHY IT 


IS GOOD 


BY JOHN SOMMERFIELD 


From The City, From The Plough, a 
first novel, by Alexander Baron, has been 
in the bookshops for a couple of months 
now.: It is a success; critics of every 
sort have praised it highly. The book 
is a great deal better than many con- 
temporary novels that have been written 
with as much or more literary skill, that 
deal with more ambitious themes, and 
that attempt to penetrate more pro- 
foundly into the motives of human con- 
duct and relationships. This article is 
an attempt to discover what makes it 
so, and only incidentally a review. 


-Stated very baldly, the story of From 
The City, From The Plough is an account 
of an infantry battalion in the months 
before D-Day and of its part in the 
invasion of France. The story is told 
in terms of a wide range of characters, 
who are linked by the organisation of the 
battalion, the machinery of army life 
and the war itself. The atmosphere of 
this way of life and the feeling of the 
invasion period is brilliantly portrayed. 
I think that this is certainly the best book 
to come out of the war so far. ‘The 
confidence and accuracy of its writing 
are truly remarkable for a first novel. 


“This is a plain book, often touching, 
often funny, sometimes tragic and, in the 
battle scenes, precise and without 
hysteria...” is V. S. Pritchett’s descrip- 
tion—an accurate one—but it does not go 
far enough. Baron’s great virtue as a 
writer lies in his attitude to his characters. 

There is a slight tendency to idealise 


From the City, from the Plough, by 
Alexander Baron. Jonathan Cape, 8s. 6d, 


the men about whom he is writing, a 
certain sentimentality in his attitude to 
working-class people. But there are faults 
infinitely preferable to those of the more 
profound-seeming and ambitious novels 
to which I have compared it. Because, 
untike these other writers, Baron is fond 
of people. 


He does not pretend that human beings 
are not often vile, mean, brutal, stupid 
and selfish, and there is no lack of un- 
pleasant characters in his book. But 
whether his people are naturally good 
and acting badly, or naturally bad and act- 
ing naturally, he tries to understand them, 
so that one hates the action rather than 
the actor, whose deeds may be ignoble 
but the reasons for them pitiable. 


He does not fall into the mawkishness 
of denying the evil in men, but he makes 
one see its relation to the rest of life. 
This is the great difference between his 
attitude and that of so many of his con- 
temporaries. 

Take almost any half-dozen of the 
most gifted younger novelists writing 
today, and you find in them, not always 
explicitly, but permeating their whole 
work, a negative and hostile attitude 
towards humanity. They take the evil 
in men as a symbol for all mankind. 
With more or less justification, they have 
learned to hate themselves, and projected 
their self-disgust upon others, or have let 
it fester into a sense of guilt that poisons 
their whole interpretation of human 
behaviour. 


The cause of this is History, the dis- 
integrations and conflicts and confusions 
engendered within a painfully changing 
world. But it is the same world of which 
Baron writes without disgust. We all live 
in the same world, and it is not enough 
to blame our world for writers’ cynicism 


and despair, their lack of hope and love; 
one can’t even blame the world for 
existentialism and leave it at that. It is 
not simply a matter of the writer’s own 
psychology either. 


An excellent example of what happens 
to novelists who let themselves get kicked 
around by history without understanding 
what has happened to them, is provided 
by the last two books of Howard Clewes. 


Clewes is probably the only other new 
writer of distinction who has appeared 
since the beginning of the war. His 
first war novel, Dead Ground, was 
notable for some of the same hopeful 
sympathy and understanding of humanity 
that is present in Baron’s book. Clewes 
is more of a conscious artist than 
Baron and more ambitious as a writer ; 
and Dead Ground was a remarkable and 
thoroughly satisfactory book, the epic of 
the phoney war period. 


His next work, The Unforgiven, is 
very different. It deals ostensibly with 
some Balkan partisans and the fate of 
some British troops and war correspon- 
dents who get mixed up with them. But 
the events described are only the frame- 
work for a highly symbolic drama of 
character in which the clear, sensitive 
style of his previous novel has _ pro- 
liferated into a complex and tortuous 
method of presentation, which, despite 
all the skill with which it has been 
handled, is frustrating and unnecessary 
and serves to cover up a lack of direction 
in the book itself. This style reflects a 
sort of personal disintegration. The 
warmth and sympathy with which he 
depicted his characters in Dead Ground 
has gone; instead, the familiar pre- 
occupation with men’s evil, nastiness and 
frustration colours the whole novel. 


Yet none of this development could 
be deduced from reading Dead Ground. 
Js there any guarantee that Baron’s 
literary trajectory will not follow the 
same descending curve ? The answer to 
this is also the answer to the question 
with which the article began. It cannot 
be found in a single book and it is not 
simply a question of talent ; it depends 
on what goes on inside the writer’s head. 
History happens to him, and it is the 
same history for everyone, but how he 
interprets it will, in the end, decide if 
he is to develop the promise of his first 
book or become one of the rest, 
increasingly preoccupied with literary 
technique as an end in itself, and themes 
of despair. Given the necessary talent, 
what happens to his work depends upon 
the writer’s character and beliefs, upon 
the correctness of his understanding of 
history, his faith in humanity, and his 
acting upon that faith and understanding. 
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Action that makes you think 


BACKGROUND TO PABLO NERUDA 


By A. EL. Lloyd 


IN A SHIP ONCE WE WERE DISCUSSING GOOD BOOKS. SOMEONE 
mentioned Ben Hur, and another Lady Chatterley. We were 
pretty sleepy. Suddenly, a big fireman, who had taken no 
part in the argument, swung himself out of his bunk, struck 
a dramatic attitude in the middle of the room (he was only wear- 
ing a short singlet at the time), and announced “The Best 
Book Ever Written by the And of Man They Call a Kid’s 
Book.” We stared. ‘“‘’Uckooberry Finn” said Slim as he 
climbed back to bed. Later I asked him why he thought so. 
He said, after reflection, ‘‘ Well, it’s all the time action, but it 
makes you think.” 

Latin American literature, whose acquaintance, rather late 
in the day, we are beginning to make,* indicates there was 
something in what Slim said. At its best it is first-class litera- 
ture by any standards (though perhaps it doesn’t match up to 
The Best Ever Written by the And of Man); and sure enough, 
it is all the time action but it makes you think. And because 
much of it treats of adventures among the Araucanian 
Indians or the gauchos of the pampa, many people are pre- 
pared to write it off as something juvenile. 

Latin American books afford a number of interesting 
examples. One, that it is possible to link a great literature 
to the life of action. Two, that the finest writers need not 
be estranged from their audiences. Three, that, given pro- 
pitious circumstances, the best of a whole continent’s litera- 
ture can be found in the work of authors of the political Left. 

The three great names in modern Latin American poetry are 
Pablo Neruda, César Vallejo, Nicola4s Guillén. Neruda and 
Guillén are both distinguished Communists. The Peruvian 
Vallejo (who died in 1937) was also of the Left; and his 
last book of verse, written during the Spanish Civil War, 
was set up by soldiers of the Army of the East and printed on 
paper they themselves had made. 

The three great novels of Latin America are Dofia 
Barbara by the Venezuelan Rémulo Gallegos, La Vordgine, 
by the Colombian José Eustasio Rivera, and Don Segundo 
Sombra, by the Argentinian Ricardo Giiiraldes. The first 


*“THE GREEN CONTINENT: an anthology of Latin American 
AN VANTHOLOGY "OF CONTEMPORARY (oa ehy  S mERICAN 
RESIDENCE’ ON EART bal Hig haga Pt one aes by Angel 
ADAM INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, March-April 1948: a speci 
number on Pablo Neruda, Adam taternational Review ade ie Ge 
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two are grand-scale works of protest against the strong-arm 
feudalism of the landowners and the horrors of imperialist 
exploitation. The third, no Left-wing work, yet looks back 
to the great Argentinian underdog epic Martin Fierro, a 
powerful truculent poem of the life and sufferings of a gaucho 
—exploited by his boss, persecuted by the police, always 
being shanghaied into the army to fight some border war or 
another—who finally, in desperation, turns outlaw so as to 
get himself a bit of freedom. 

Literature in Latin America has always been an active 
and popular business, and much concerned with protest. Why 
this should be, is clear enough. Social stress is undisguised 
there, social struggle takes its most open forms. Hence what 
they call the comic-opera revolutions (the grimaces of a 
woman in particularly difficult labour are no doubt ludicrous 
too). The fact is, for more than a century, ever since the 
Latin American republics won their independence, there has 
been the constant struggle to get away from the rule of the 
caudillo, the big semi-feudal bandit boss. 

The caudillo was just the kind of leader you would expect 
to see thrown up by an isolated and feudal society, living 
hard and thinking rough, and arriving over-late at a state of 
nationhood. He was, as a rule, rich (land-rich, that is), 
ferocious, independent, picturesque; ignorant, capricious, 
brave and competent; on backslapping terms with the lowest 
among his followers, but merciless as a boss or as an enemy. 


The caudillos were tyrants who inspired devotion and 
terror, and perhaps the greatest of them all was the Argen- 
tinian Juan Manuel de Rosas, called Bloody Rosas, who lived 
a life of sensational ferocity, and who is buried at—of all 
places—Ditchling. Nowadays, particularly in the more 
developed republics like Argentina, the caudillos have ceded 
political and economic power to the merchant classes but 
here and there you still get a travesty of some of the old 
caudillo features in people like Perén. 

So there it is. The Latin American writer has always had 
the violence of caudillo exploitation under his nose. That 
was one thing he could hardly help writing about. And, added 
to that, there is the exploitation from outside, particularly 
from the United States. The horror of conditions on the 
dollar-dominated Venezuelan oilfields, in the rubber forests of 
Brazil, the copper mines of Chile or the sugar fields of Cuba, 
was always something to move any man’s conscience to out- 
raged eloquence. It has made fine stuff for literature, especially 
with such novelists as Jorge Amado, Jorge Icaza and (to a 
lesser degree) Ciro Alegria and others. And then again, on 


top of it all, there is the sensational militarism, the endless 
fighting, the punitive expeditions into the back-lands, the 
armed intervention of U.S. forces to protect the interests of 
Wall Street, and the cruel wars between one republic and 
another (often in the same stirring cause, when you got down 
to brass tacks). Small wonder that most of the sensitive 
writers of Latin America have developed a deep political 
and social sense. Small wonder, too, that when they are 
writing works of social protest, a wide popular audience is 
with them all the way. The reason becomes clear why so 
many writers are political figures. 


Romulo Gallegos, perhaps the greatest living Latin 
American novelist, became the first popularly-elected Presi- 
dent of Venezuela in February of this year, after twenty- 
seven years’ battling with the bloody-minded old tyrant Juan 
Vicente Gomez. His Foreign Minister is Andres Eloy Blanco, 
a poet of formidable popularity, who spent four years in 
leg-irons in a Gémez gaol. Alfonso Reyes, a writer of great 
distinction, has been a most successful Mexican ambassador 
to several countries. The first-rate Brazilian novelist Jorge 
Amado was a Communist deputy, till he was forced, a year or so 
ago, to flee from the terror of Eurico Gaspar Dutra. And the 
finest of all Latin American poets, Pablo Neruda, sat in the 
Chilean senate as a Communist, till he too was obliged to take 
to the mountains, when the Chilean President Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla—who had been elected with Communist 
support—began his purge against the Left in October, 1947. 


Neruda, probably the best poet now writing in the Spanish 
language, is at the same time the most American of writers— 
Latin American that is. He is the true heir of that tradition— 
at once rustic and polished, popular and highbrow, which ha: 
grown up in the Southern Continent during this century. 
In the simple, violent, early days, the poetry was simple and 
violent too. It was as tangy, rough and utilitarian as the 
roll of sheepskin the gaucho used as a saddle. As the cities 
developed, refined cultured poets grew up alongside the 
robust “ national” poets, taking Frenchmen as their models— 
first Hugo (while times were fine and bouncing) then later 
Mallarmé, Baudelaire, Verlaine (when the poets’ revulsion 
against the characteristic 19th century worship of material 
success drove them into their ivory towers). The Nicaraguan 
symbolist Rubén Dario had an enormous influence, which 
modern Latin American poets are still trying to live down. 


When first Nietzsche, then Bakunin, then Marx hit the 
Southern Continent, the ivory towers began to totter. At the 
same time, the crude “ national” writers were turning away 
from the romance of the bygone gaucho days (a romance 
which, in celebrating the wild rough cattlemen, often glori- 
fied the bandit caudillos too, and looked back nostalgically 
to the time when the horrid Liberals hadn’t started to impose 
their new-fangled notions). Now many poets were taking over 
the old bare folkish style, and combining it with literary grace, 
to express real passions, genuine underdog sympathies, and 
even outspoken revolt against oppression, but in more 
cultured and more eloquent terms than ever before. Poets 
like the Mexican Enrique Gonzalez Martinez learned from 
Dario even while they were bitterly attacking the airy-fairy 
rhetoric of his school. They made their political gestures 
romantically, but in all seriousness; and many felt with the 
Chilean Victor Domingo Silva, “ Perhaps I am a poet, but 
more than-a poet I am a revolutionary.” 


Neruda is the finest flower of this breed, a cultured, 
popular poet, patriotic and internationalist, celebrating the 
death of one society and the rebirth of another. His real name 
is Neftalf Ricardo Reyes. He was born at Parral, Chile, on 
July 12th, 1904. He is a big, blue-chinned fellow with a boom- 


ing voice. Scientists know him as a distinguished marine 
biologist with a fine collection of shells. 


His second book of verse, Crepusculario, published wien 
he was nineteen, established him as one of the great poets 
of his day, though many were scandalised by the rampant 
eroticism of his verse. They felt it was all very well to sing 
about the body electric (Neruda owes an enormous debt to 
Whitman) so long as you wrapped it up so that it suunded like a 
pean to the god of nature; but when you glorify animal 
instincts for animal sake, that’s overstepping the mark. Here 
is a fellow who writes: 


This is sure, my love, my sister, this is certain, 
like the grey beasts that pasture on the prairie, 
and on the prairie make love, like the grey beasts! 


Like the throb of the open corollas 
dividing the future from the seed, 
like the throb of the open corollas ! 


Thrust on by the designs of the earth, 

like a sea-wave my body makes towards you! 

And you, in your flesh, enclose 

the thirsting pupils with which I shall see 

when these eyes that I have are filled with earth! 


Two things were sure: he knew what he wanted to say, 
and what he wanted to say was nothing bookish. Like many 
another poet in the new violent American world, what moved 
him was the power of destruction and creation around him ; 
everything seemed a matter of life and death. The decay of 
one world, and the struggle of a new one to emerge, is some-. 
thing that, in Latin America, is positively seen in Technicolor. 
Neruda, in the middle years of his development, wrote of it in 
verse that has a romantic and nightmarish quality, with a 
vocabulary made up of words of ruin, at once fetching and 
repelling, like those rosetted sugar-candy skulls they sell in 
Mexico on the Day of the Dead: 


But death goes through the world dressed as a broom, 
licking the ground in search of the dead ; 

death is in the broom, 

is the tongue of death in search of the dead, 

is the needle of death in search of the thread. 


Death is in the bedsteads ; . 

in the slow mattresses, in the black blankets 

it lies stretched, and suddenly it blows: 

it blows an obscure sound that swells the sheets, 
and the beds go sailing towards a port, 

where death is waiting dressed as an admiral. 


It was this Neruda, the mannered, morbidly exquisite 
Neruda, who first became known in England. It must be a 
good twelve years ago since New Verse printed some of his 
poetry with a note saying “ Neruda is the poet laureate of 
Chili (sic).”” The second volume of his impressive Residencia 
en la Tierra had appeared in 1935 when Neruda, then in 
the diplomatic service—the traditional occupation of Latin 
American writers—was Consul in Madrid. His poetry then 
was fine and eloquent, metaphysical, often wvordy with a 
kind of intoxication-with-the-sound-of-his-own-voice stream 
of imagery which is the common flaw of Latin Americans 
(it is a quality that comes partly from the eloquence of the 
Spanish tongue, partly from the French surrealists, especially 
Tzara). When, in the very first days of the Spanish Civil 
War, his friend Garcfa Lorca was executed, Neruda was 
shaken right out of his poetic habits, and his mind was made 
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up for him by the evidence of events. He tells his readers 
about it in a moving poem called J Explain a Few Things: 


You will ask: and where are the lilacs ? 

And the poppy-covered metaphysics ? 

And the rain that often beat against its words, 
filling them with holes and birds ? 

I am going to tell you all that happened to me . 


My house was called the house of flowers, 
for everywhere geraniums burst. 

It was a lovely house 

with dogs and little children. 


Rail, do you remember ? 

Do you remember, Rafael ? 

Federico, do you remember 

from under the ground, 

do you remember nty house with its balconies 

where the June light strangled flowers in your mouth? 


. . » Generals, traitors: 

look at my dead house, 

look at shattered Spain. 

But out of each dead house springs burning metal 
in place of flowers, 

from every hole in Spain 

springs Spain itself, 

from every dead child springs a rifle with eyes, 
from every crime, bullets are born 

that one day will find the site 

of your heart. 


From now on, Neruda had a special sense of political 
purpose. He gave up his diplomatic career to join the Chilean 
Communist Party and to devote himself to changing the state 
of affairs by his actions as well as by his poetry. During the 
War, poems like his two great Songs to Stalingrad struck his 
readers not only by their depth of feeling but by the new 
simplicity of their style. The Nuevo Canto a Stalingrado 
begins: 


I have written of time and of water, 

I have described sorrow and its purple metal, 
I have written of the sky and the apple, 

And now I write of Stalingrad. 


and it ends: 


Save me a fragment of violent foam, 
Save me a rifle, save me a plough, 

and let them put it on my grave 

with a red wheat-ear from your soil, 

so they will know, if there be any doubt, 
that I died loving you and you loved me, 
and if I did not fight within your waist, 
T leave in your honour this dark grenade, 
this song of love for Stalingrad. 


Neruda is a poet who can never stand still. He is a man 
of astonishing fertility and vigour, restless as Picasso, but 
with a clearer notion of what he wants. Already his style 
has changed again. The sense of purpose, the feeling for 
history, the simplicity of expression that he acquired with the 
Spanish War has been synthesised with the imaginative shock- 
tactics of his earlier style. The poetry he favours in his latest 
work, the Canto General de Chile, is something that draws 
heavily on the “mad geography” of his beloved native land, 
which has always fascinated him with its volcanoes and sea 
winds and storm-lashed rocks. It is poetry that is political still, 
and its meaning is clear, though it has a wild, sweeping pro- 
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Bolivar. 


Detail of an encaustic fresco 
in the Bolivar Amphitheatre 
by the Mexican painter. Fernando Leal. 


fusion that as one writer has recently said “‘is concerned with 
the disorder of sea and sand and rock, not with the disorder 
of private images in cultured minds.” 


One of the best poems in the Canto General de Chile— 
perhaps it is Neruda’s masterpiece—is The Magellan Heart, 
a long poem in honour of the old discoverer of Chile, that 
celebrates at the same time all who go looking for a new 
world, a new life, with little to aid them but their courage, 
their steadfastness and their vision, and who, after a long fight, 
reach the shores of their Promised Land. 


because the sinister sea-day ends one day, 

and the hand of night cuts off its fingers one by one 
till it is no more, till man is born: 

and the Captain discovers the steel within himself 
and America lifts her bubble 

and the coast raises its pallid reef 

soiled with the dawn, turbid with birth, 

till from the ship a cry comes and is drowned, 

and another cry, and dawn is born from the foam. 


Poets with the eloquence and heroism of Neruda are 
rare. Poets that can bring such lustre to a whole continent are 
few. Poets of such conviction—even if, like Neruda, they are 
on the run from tyranny, and driven into the Andes—will 
win ; because they are with the people and because they can 
encourage the people ; because their work is all the time action 
but it makes you think. 


Song for Bolivar By PABLO NERUDA 


Our father who art in earth, 

in the water, in the air 

of all our wide and silent latitude, 

everything bears your name, father, in our domain. 
Your name the sugarcane raises to sweetness, 
bolivar tin has a Bolivar shine, 

bolivar bird over Bolivar Mountain, 

the potato, saltpetre, the special shadows, 

the currents, the veins of phosphoric stone, 

all that is ours comes from your snuffed-out life: 
your legacy were rivers, plains, and belfries ; 
your legacy, father, is our daily bread. 


Your little corpse of a gallant captain 

has stretched into immensity its metal shape: 
suddenly your fingers emerge from out the snow, 
the southern fisherman brings suddenly to light 
your smile, your voice palpitating in the nets. 


What colour the rose we grow beside your soul ? 
Red shall the rose be that recalls your step. 


How shall the hands be that touch your ashes ? 
Red shall the hands be that are born from your ashes. 


And what like the seed of your dead heart ? 
Red is the seed of your living heart. 


Therefore the circle of hands is about you now. 
Within my hand is another, and another in it, 

and another again, down to the dark continent’s end. 
And yet another hand you did not know 

comes also, Bolivar, to clasp your own. 

From Teruel, Madrid, Jarama, from the Ebro, 
from the prison, from the air, from the dead of Spain 
comes this red hand, a daughter of your own. 


me 


Captain, you fighter, wherever a mouth 

cries Liberty, wherever an ear listens, 

wherever a red soldier smashes a brown forehead, 
wherever a free men’s laurel blossoms, 

wherever a new flag decks itself 

with the blood of our illustrious dawn, 

Bolivar, captain, your face can be discerned. 
Again in the dust and smoke your sword is born. 
Again your banner is embroidered with blood. 
Scoundrels attack your seed anew; 

nailed to another cross is the son of man. 


But still your shadow leads us towards hope: 

the laurel and light of your red army 

gazes with your gaze across the American night. 
Your eyes that watch beyond the seas, 

beyond the oppressed and wounded peoples, 
beyond the black burning cities, 

your voice is born anew, your hand is born again, 
your army defends the consecrated flags, 

and a terrible sound of grief precedes 

the dawn that’s reddened by the blood of man. 


Liberator, a world of peace was born in your arms. 

Peace, bread and wheat were things born of your blood: 

From our young blood that comes from your blood, 

peace will grow, bread and wheat for the world that will be ours. 


I met Bolivar one fine long morning 

in Madrid, in the mouth of the Fifth Regiment. 

Father, I said, are you or are you not, or who are you ? 
And looking towards the Cuartel de la Montafia, he said: 
I wake up every hundred years when the people awaken. 


Translated by A. L. Lloyd. 


Warrant for Pablo Neruda By THOMAS McGRATH 


With the fury of cinders, with the despair of dusty 
Great meat-eating birds stuffed under glass, with 
The public stealth of rust on wedding rings 

The shrivelled bureaucrats with flag-false eyes— 
Smug.-as one-legged guides of the blind 


Or politicians impersonating men— 

Water their withered bible, loosen the night’s black 
Knife and now on the polo fields of the rich 
Exercise the clanking hounds of illusion 

And oil up a warrant for the twentieth century. 


They are hunting for you, Neruda. And who now 

Will stop them — ding the wild birds of the forest 
With the blue fission of national neuroses ?_ Who 
Will found the myth of Copper ? Who at Magelian’s 
Delta remember the ritual of forgiveness ? 


No one but you. No one but you. It is just. 

They must hunt you, because of what they have forgotten: 
The name of the buried miner. (The bronze face of wheat, 
The river of indulgence that flowed from O’Higgins’ side, 
Dries in their heads like moss in a filing cabinet.) 


And what of Bolivar’s tears, curling like purple chips _ 
From the lathes of usury? They go with you to the high 
Andes where police cannot marshal a true man to hunt you— 
No, though the Supreme Court, unhappily sane 

And naked, run through the downtown streets, shouting 


That laws have become just, black white, odd even— 

No. The Conspiracy of October Lilacs is against them ; 
The Fronde of Innocence cocks a summer rifle. 

The Union of Barley is on strike, and everywhere 
An’*alchemy of resistance transmutes your flowering name. 
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Perfect Fear 


WHEN MR. CHATTERJI, THE FUTURE TENANT 
of the attic room by verbal agreement 
arrived on the doorstep, Miss Ross could 
not bring herself to shake hands with him. 
Yet as soon as he had disappeared round 
the stairs with his case, she felt impelled 
to wash her hands, carefully, using a 
scrubbing-brush. She very often had to 
wash. It was difficult in these days of soap 
rationing ; but no lady would let anything 
nasty remain on her hands. 

Mr. Chatterji went to bed early. He had 
carried his case for some hours before 
finding lodgings ; his heavy luggage was 
still at the station. It was not only the 
journey to England which had wearied 
him, not only the quest for a home. 
Though he had little money left, he 
promised himself a few days of rest 
before he found work. Perhaps he dared 
risk a week. 

Miss Ross, in the room below, rinsed 
her fingers in the ewer after undressing. 
Her mother had brought her up to be 
clean. She had never spoken to dirty 
children, nor done anything nasty. She 
closed the window so that nothing nasty 
should come in. 

Gyan Chatterji’s small wicker-boned 
body rested well for some hours, but 
something was struggling under the 
surface in his mind. Eventually the knife 
which had been poised behind him for 
some time, struck to the heart. He woke 
with a sickening jolt. He was unable to 
sleep again; he hoped he was not ill. 
Probably he was just having one of his 
attacks of nerves, which would stop when 
he had spent some time in England, where 
people were more tolerant. 
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By MARJORIE BOULTON 


He had never been the same since the 
night when his friend Krishna had tried 
to kill him. He had expected trouble 
among his Moslem friends ; but Krishna 
was a Hindu and his old schoolfellow. 
Gyan would eat with his Moslem friends 
as a gesture, though he would not touch 
meat; but Krishna felt that was treason 
to the community. He still liked Gyan ; 
it had cost something to sacrifice him and 
please God ; perhaps that was why he had 
not quite succeeded. 

Suddenly Gyan began to cry audibly. 

Miss Ross woke sweating from a night- 
mare of thrusting snakes, when a snake 
began to whimper; accustomed to 
nightmares, she was not thankful to 
realise that the sound came in fact from 
the room above. Upstairs, on a bed in her 
house, was the black man with the 
frighteningly quiet walk. He was poor, 
alien, incomprehensible. 

“Krishna! Mera Krishnaji ! 
dost!” (My friend.) 

He was praying in the room above, to 
horrible heathen gods who’ were 
worshipped with unspeakable rites. To 
have a black man in the house was even 
more horrid than Miss Ross had at first 
expected. 

Gyan, writhing until the moonlight 
revealed half his brown skin, called to 
his friend, shuddered, reflected that he 
must not wake the lady who had at last 
taken him in. He must be calm and sleep. 


Miss Ross rose, shivering, to lock her 
door. She was alone; there was no 
knowing what a black man might do. She 
placed a chair against the door. Then she 


mera 


washed her hands and climbed back to 
bed. 

She heard whispers, the whispers of 
neighbours, prurient, hopeful, vindictive. 
She knew that people would talk ; that 
was why she was so careful to keep clean. 
They could not say anything about her 
if she kept herself clean. Yet tonight the 
room was full of serpentine voices. Snakes 
hissing, snake-smell, scales, crawling : 
Mr. Chatterji’s brown fingers on the 
banisters—up or down ? 


The voice Gyan heard, because he 
wanted to be calm and give no trouble, 
was the voice that could calm him. He 
had followed its owner to the salt-making, 
to meetings and more than once to jail, 
before his courage had been scared out 
of him. The wise man with the kind 
amused eyes was dead now; dead for 
trying to make men compassionate. And 
Gyan was trembling with memories in a 
strange damp country. If only he could 
hear what Gandhiji was saying ! It was 
too late now. 

Bemused, he felt that he was tring to 
spin again, making thread for khadi, the 
cloth of independence. He was making 
a shockingly uneven thread. It broke; it 
must be twisted together again. 

Broken thread—-broken—the cloth of 
independence and dignity—always coming 
apart—the wheel out of control—the 
everlasting thread, the fitting continuity 
—breaking—and frail tired fingers ached 
with the labour of mending the thread.... 

Miss Ross lay very straight, her toes 
cold at the bottom of the bed. It was no 
use. A nice woman had to keep herself 
apart from this kind of people. She would 
have liked the money ; but it would not 
do. People would talk ; and besides, some- 
thing nasty might really happen. 

Gyan’s fingers twitched conscientiously 
as he lay in a troubled half-sleep. _ 

Miss Ross gave him some breakfast ; 
but after breakfast she washed her hands 
in the air and said : 

“Tm afraid, sir, I’ve decided that this 
arrangement will not suit us. The other 
people in the street wouldn’t like it. I 
hope you will have no difficulty in finding 
somewhere more suitable. That'll be six 
and sixpence for bed and_ breakfast, 
please, sir.” 

In the street again, carrying his case, 
in sore fingers, Gyan tried to remember 
of whom Miss_ Ross’s frightened 
uncomprehending eyes reminded him : 
aggressive because she was afraid, clean 
because she was conscious of dirtiness. 
He knew her, he felt ; he was not angry 
with her, only more homeless than ever. 

Then he remembered his last glimpse 
of Krishna, and Krishna’s eyes; his 
spine prickled: he broke into a run. 


BOOKS 


Two Poets 


By RANDALL SWINGLER 


HOLES IN THE SKY, by Louis MacNeice. 
Faber, 7s. 6d. 


SELECTED VERSE, by John Manifold. 
Dobson, 7s. 6d. 


BOTH MACNEICE AND MANIFOLD ARE NATURAL 
poets in the sense that one cannot imagine 
them expressing themselves in any other 
way. ‘The poetry is the very texture of their 
minds. Which gives their language a pre- 
cision and directness, and their forms an 
aptness which is refreshing in these days of 
self-conscious striving after poeticality. 

In the work of both, the intellect is 
master of the emotions, to a point both of 
strength and of limitation. And there is a 
further kinship, in the sense of alienation 
which they share (one coming from Ireland, 
the other from Australia) and which makes 
in both a personal preoccupation of the 
problem of fitting the individual into the 
social pattern. 


For MacNeice that problem is very far 
from any resolution. He is lost among the 
complexities of experience, the contradic- 
tions of human reaction ; still torn between 
the nostalgia for the peasant traditions 
ingrained by his Irish childhood and the 
mature fascination of an industrial and 
cosmopolitan civilisation. Still the same 
theme, in fact, which he stated years ago 
in his fine but obviously inconclusive 
Valediction to Ireland. 

This is the main weakness of a poet who 
is more richly endowed, more serious, more 
sincere and more satisfactory than any other 
writing at this time, that he remains still 
hovering in the interval of his earliest 
doubt; has reverted in these poems right 
back to the scenes and predilection of his 
earliest work, and consequently ends too 
frequently upon a false conclusion, a half- 
hearted wish or unconvincing prayer: 


... let me, if a bastard 

Out of the West by urban civilisation 

(Which unwished father: claims me—so I 
must take 

What I can before I go) let me who am 
neither Brandan 

Free of all roots nor yet a rooted peasant 

Here add one stone to the indifferent 
CQUTI ns 

With a stone on the cairn, with a word 
on the wind, 

with a prayer in the flesh let me 


honour this country. 


I think that MacNeice’s often apparent 
verbal levity, his intricate conceits, subtly 
conceal (and ultimately reveal) a very deep 
despair, evidenced by a recurrent emphasis 
on images of indifference, impermanence, 
and ineffectiveness of human wish or 
endeavour. But ‘not resignation. His 
intellect is too tough, observation too sharp, 
and technical mastery too mature to allow 
any diversion from the main problem, or 
any facile solution. Which is why his work 
becomes more stimulating and more satis- 
factory the more it is read. 


Manifold has not MacNeice’s maturity of 
mind, nor an equal range of intellectual 
perception, but he has found the solution 
to his poetically conceived problem. 

In fact, this is the first representative 
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selection of his verse to be published in this 
country. He attacks his problem from 
several angles, lyrical, satirical, hortatory 
and narrative. And he is admirably un- 
compromising and clear about his own aims 
and method as a poet. His language flows 
with a natural and colloquial assurance of a 
man who knows whom he is addressing, who 
has no doubts about the poet’s place and 
function in society; and yet it contains 
abundant felicities of expression (The air 
is buttered smooth with bells). He is there- 
fore most successful in articulating the 
shared experience of a known group, as in 
poems written during the war, Fife Tune, 
Listening to a Broadcast, Defensive Position. 


It is when his emotion becomes more 
personal that this very facility betrays him 
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into occasional false and flabby diction: 


“Revealed to me amazed 
Love’s rare and perfect kind . . 
italics). 


» (my 


and 
“The blade that sets my nerves aglow.” 


It is a danger that haunts any poet who 
looks no further than Alert to fit their mood 
with song or speech. As often as not, the 
poet’s task is to create their mood. 


Manifold’s qualities lie in sharp original 
observation, sinewy rhythm, and the singer’s 
appreciation of language. In the manner of 
his own best poems, his merit lies in the 
precise articulation of common experience 
previously unrealised, his danger in the too 
facile application of intellectual theories 
which only leads, whether in ballad, heroic 
couplet or sonnet form, to skilful pastiche on 
what is already known and _ otherwise 
expressed. 


But the technical mastery developed in 
these poems is now apt to exploit fuller 
emotional resources than he has yet drawn 
upon. 


New Fiction 


By JAMES HANLEY 


SOMETHING TERRIBLE, SOMETHING 


LOVELY, by William Sansom. Hogarth 
Press, 8s. 6d. 
NOTHING SO STRANGE, by James 


Hilton. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 

THE SUBTLE KNOT, by Jack Lindsay. 
Andrew Dakers, 9s. 6d. 

ASKING FOR TROUBLE, by T. O. Beach- 
croft. Bodley Head, 8s. 6d. 

SILENCE COMES AFTER, by Reginald 
Moore. Century Press, 8s. 6d. 


THE KAFKA CLIMATE IS A PERILOUS ONE FOR 
writers. William Sansom’s earlier books 
engendered the feeling that the great black 
shadow of the Castle loomed, over-large, 
and caught in this climate, he was on the 
wrong path. 


His present book is a leap out of it, and 
all the more pleasurable on account of that, 
since Something Terrible, Something Lovely 
proclaims him to be sure-footed the moment 
he is clear of the Castle’s shadow. These 
stories are talented, imaginative and mentally 
adventurous, very varied in subject matter. 
The first, the title story, is an extraordinarily 
well-done excursion into the minds of two 
small girls. That and How Clays Died 
are the best in this collection. This latter 
story stands out for its tragic world-wide 
significance and its masterly handling. A 
little gem of a story. 


Some 
some are 


But they are not all on that plane. 
of the stories are immature, 
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embarrassingly forced; the story of the 
walled-up nun is an example. As an 
excursion into the purely horrific it fails, 
one never believes in this nun, anyhow. But 
William Sansom is certainly an interesting 
writer in many ways, and not the least in 
his gift of being able to evoke an atmos- 
phere of place, without any apparent 
emphasis of description. 


I enjoy this sense of being made aware 
of place in a story or novel, something so 
often missing in modern writing. It is 
a strange and subtle thing, difficult 
to analyse, but it can penetrate the 
mind of a reader, leaving an abiding impres- 
sion where a more obvious attack on his 
sensibilities often fails completely. 


Nothing So Strange 


THE THEME OF HILTON’S NOVEL IS ALSO 
of international significance. A young 
scientist, Mark Bradley, an American, is 
engaged in lectures and research in London 
when he meets an American international 
financier. The financier’s daughter, and his 
second wife, who is very much younger than 
himself, are both attracted by Mark. The 
wife draws him into her very considerable 
circle, with the result that the husband gets 
an opening for Mark with a great Viennese 
physicist. The financier’s daughter’s love 
for the young scientist is far more mature 
and protective than her step-mother’s, and 
she tells the story in narrative form; the 
dramatic events of Mark’s work in Vienna 
and Berlin from 1937 to 1939, and thence 
in America where science became a war 
weapon of a particularly sinister kind, with 
possibilities of world-wide disaster. 


This is a big theme, and I do not think 
that James Hilton has done full justice to 
it. The manner of telling the story is 
somewhat pedestrian and drawn-out, the 
characterisation seems cloudy, lacking in 
life. This may perhaps mirror the person- 
ality of the young scientist, a cold objectivity, 
but one felt that the women in this book 
should have been given more warmth, more 
humanity. 


Subtle Knot 


LinpsaAy’s The Subtle Knot, 1S A NOVEL 
about a group of young people, who, 
before the war had all been at a university, 
and were members of an Amateur Dramatic 
Group. After the war they were brought 


together again—some unwillingly, by James, 


a rather lovable ass, who conceives the idea 
of getting up a morality play, Everyman. 
The acting and rehearsing take place in a 
church, and many conflicts take place and 
come to a head between the players, all 
of whom are beset by the entanglements 
and neurosis peculiar to our times. Hopes 
and fears, unions, dis-unions, moral and 
emotional. 


The flaw in the novel is that all the 
characters are too much alike. It is a 
crowded canvas, and one finds it difficult 
to disentangle the various personalities. 
This, and the fact that none of these people 
are interesting, as people, tends to give the 


feeling that one does not care very much 
about their aspirations, struggles and hopes. 


The Subtle Knot is a patchy book, but 
having flashes of good, intuitive writing, 
interspersed with portions which are flat and 
dull. One feels, and it is symptomatic of 
many books to-day, that the author has got 
hold of a good theme, but has been too 
mentally tired to give it its necessary 
development. 


Asking For Trouble 


BY COMPARISON, BEACHCROFT’S BOOK, 
Asking For Trouble, has a very slight 
theme; the story of a very pretty, very 
young, very naughty girl, Norah, who is 
bored by her environment, gets into bad 
company, and falls in love with a 
thoroughly bad hat, who, in his turn, gets 
caught up, inevitably it seems, with a team 
of black marketeers. The scenes are set 
in shabby little London streets, shady pubs 
and cafes. 


All stock characters, Norah’s middle- 
aged parents, the scoundrel Louis, the 
ageing, kindly barmaid, Rose, and yet they 
have a life of their own. Their passions 
and sorrows, their pitiful inadequacies are 
human, they move with their urgency, 
their poignant frustrations. 


But I think Beachcroft:is better as short- 
story writer than as novelist. There are 
good scenes in the book, but the machinery 
creaks a little. Actually it is not a novel 
at all, but a long-short story, that is just 
a little too long. 


Silence Comes After 


Moore, BETTER KNOWN AS EDITOR THAN AS 
writer, suffers from the fact that, with the 
possible exception of three stories, his are 
too short. This does not mean that length 
in itself is any criterion. But they give 
one the feeling that the writer is hardly 
fair to himself, he stops short with a too- 
acute abruptness, just at the moment when 
he should go on. Some of the shorter 
stories are excellent, and The Man Who 
Served satisfies by the atmosphere it evokes. 
Some are too sketchy, situations are un- 
resolved, the writer uses the brake too much. 
This is illustrated perhaps by two of the 
best stories in his book, Frayed Ends and 
The Failure. They show that Mr. Moore, 
a little more disciplined and patient Mr. 
Moore, could do much better on a bigger 
canvas, 


The short, sketchy types of story are un- 
satisfying to the reader, can be stultifying 
ultimately to the writer. The Failure, an 
admirable story, is an example of the faulty 
use of the brake. It isn’t developed enough. 
Frayed Ends is too short for its subject 
and theme. 


If the writer could generate in himself 
the same belief that he has generated into 
Joseph Blair of The Failure, one may expect 
something better from him than the present 
mixture, 
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MAN 
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by GEORGE STEWART 


The enthralling story of mankind 
in the form of an autobiography 
of Man himself: his struggle as 
a foraging animal, his first efforts 
at forming bands to fight other 
animals, his progress by dis- 
covery of the uses of fire, the 
wheel, and bow and arrow, his 
development into gregarious man, 
capable of building cities and 
expressing his creative impulses, 
his advancement spiritually and 
culturally in spite of catastrophes 
until he reaches the present day. 
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by ABRAHAM VEINUS 


A history of the development of 
the concerto from its origins to 
the present day, with a critical 
list of available concerto record- 
ings. The history is concisely 


presented together with the 
various influences—social, per- 
sonal, instrumental — which 


determined its changing course. 
The contributions of all the great 
instrumental composers, and 
many of the minor ones, are des- 
cribed and evaluated. A book 
for all music lovers from the 
listener to the scholar. 
Demy 8vo. 16/- net 


Departure from Kafka ? 


By RANDALL SWINGLER 


THE LAST CONSPIRACY, by Geoffrey 
Parsons. Dobson, 7s. 6d. 

THE MAIN PROBLEM FOR THE MODERN 
novelist is how to find, in this infinitely 
complex and fragmentary world, a situation 
within the scope of which can be concen- 
trated the dominant pattern of conflict and 
contradiction of the time. 

More and more novelists are being driven 
to adopt an allegorical or symbolic method 
through whose focus the objective multi- 
plicity can be reduced to order. 

Geoffrey Parsons, widely known as a 
brilliantly witty satirist, and less widely 
known as a deeply reflective poet, has 
chosen this method in his first novel. His 
intention seems to take the imaginative 
world of Franz Kafka and turn it inside out. 
His failing, I think, starts from his points 
of departure from the Kafka method, rather 
than in his adherence to it. 

The significance of Kafka’s style lies in 
its complete objectivity, an intricate flatness 
like Celtic tracery ; his world is a surrealist 
machine suspended between time and space, 
completely and solidly real and ingeniously 
efficient, but without valid function. 

The effect of Geoffrey Parsons’ book is 
the opposite of this ; his world is hideously 
real and relevant and attached to life, but 
obscured beneath a cryptic glaze of elaborate 
and arcane style. 

This means that his characters never quite 
fit into their place in the narrative structure. 
They are all too conscious at the start ; 
there is no developing awareness. Only a 
formalistic tapestry pattern of types, each 
supplying out of his own mouth his own 
self-explanation. 

In such allegorical writing, the central 
““mystery” should be enhanced by the 
absolute objectivity of the situation. 

Parsons presents an excellent opening 
situation ; a young political worker, Peter 
Tarrant, finds himself on a troopship com- 
pletely deprived of his memory, and 
gradually discovers that he is in the hands 
of the Special Department of a world 
organisation of the “ Last Conspirators.”* 

Thenceforward the political set-up is 
explicated in more or less open terms, but 
the details of the narrative remain obscure— 
why should they have taken him on a troop- 
ship to get information out of him? And 
why to the tropics ? 

Although I think this book is a failure, 
it contains nearly everything required, know- 
ledge, perspicacity, and ingenuity, combined 
with some excellent writing. 

As yet these talents are not fused by the 
detached appreciation of an adequate 
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object for their exploitation. The writer is 
still inhibited by the magnitude of his 
responsibility. 


Of Responsibility 
By THOMAS McGRATH 


All the King’s Men 1S ROBERT PENN 
Warren’s third novel. It is far and away 
his best work, but all the same it is a 
disappointing and ambiguous book. It is 
disappointing because Warren seems to start 
out with better equipment for novel writing 
than any of his American contemporaries 
but never pushes this equipment to the limit 
of its possibilities. Perhaps he fails to 
exploit his resources fully, because he never 
seems able to face squarely the materials 
he is using. Hence the ambiguity, which is 
partly a failure of responsibility. Responsi- 
bility, of another kind, is one of the themes 
of the novel. 

The elements involved in the book are 
extraordinarily rich in themselves, and 
Warren’s handling of them evokes a com- 
plexity of theme which makes it impossible 
to cover all aspects of the work in the 
space of a review. In its simplest terms, 
the novel is the story of Jack Burden, a 
mercenary declassed descendant of Southern 
aristocracy, who is forced to learn something 
of social responsibility the hard way; and 
of the politician of standard unlimited 
ambition, a backwoods Machiavelli whose 
assassination, following on his rise to power, 
closely parallels the career of the late Huey 
Long—a _ political phenomenon usually 
regarded as the closest approach to an 
indigenous fascist as America has yet pro- 
duced. 

Some kind of confusion is certain to arise 
over this parallelism. Its simplest form is 
found in those reviews which stupidly 
attacked Warren for doing a piece of 
political whitewash on Long—a view which 
would have to be extended into a condemna- 
tion of the novel as the work of a fascist. 
That such an attitude is not permissible 
can, I think, be shown from the structure 
of the work; its real centre is not Stark 
but Jack Burden, the narrator. 

This first confusion is not purely the result 
of importing elements from outside the 
book into an examination of it—part of the 
confusion results, I believe, from Warren’s 
inability to decide just where he wanted his 
emphasis. It is as if the picture were a 
little out of focus. 

If we take Stark simply as a politicai 
boss of a type unhappily familiar in America, 
and as necessary mainly to the education 
of Jack Burden, we burke the problem of the 
degree to which a writer may alter his 
original, but it does get us back to the 
centre of the story. 

Burden is an interesting case. Born of a 
highly respectable family, he is betrayed into 
losing his sweetheart, Anne, by the values 
he has been taught. He is unable to 
“accept” his parents, and when he begins 
a historical study of ancestors he is thrown 


by the problems raised—problems of how 
good may come out of evil. At the end of 
this episode, he goes into the “ Great Sleep,” 
out of which he is reborn—das a newspaper 
reporter, naturally enough. Having lost the 
past, he can deal with the “facts” of the 
present. He becomes a trouble shooter 
for Stark, the Boss. 

In this role he begins another bit of 
historical research—digging up some scandal 
on Stark’s political rival, Judge Irwin, a 
representative of the society into which 
Burden was born. This foray ends no 
better. His findings implicate the dead 
father of the girl whom he still loves. When 
he shows the material to her and her 
brother, it does force them to accept a new 
attitude to both past and present, but it has 
the effect of driving Anne into the arms 
of Stark and Burden once more into the 
“Great Sleep.” 

When he is “ reborn” the second time he 
has, so to speak, lost the present as he had 
formerly lost the past. He can now accept 
the theory of the “moral neutrality of 
history.” He would have remained another 
disillusioned intellectual except that when 
he takes the product of his last bit of 
research to Judge Irwin, the latter commits 
suicide, and Burden discovers that he is 
really the Judge’s bastard son. Almost 
simultaneously, Anne’s brother discovers her 
liaison with Stark, kills him and is shot 
down by the police. 5 

Such a sketch of the main line of the 
plot makes it sound like an opera, and it 


‘Is true that there are enough “ switches ” 


in it for several films. But the development 
of the character of Burden—and generally 
of Stark—is consistent and just. It is under- 
standable that the suicide of Irwin is, within 
the context, an honourable act, an act which 
“redeems” the past and gives Burden a 
new view of the world and a new attitude 
of responsibility. Burden’s earlier crises 
(the death and rebirth symbolism has been 
worked out at some length in an American 
review) had each been marked by a new 
stage of philosophy—through Idealism to 
the mechanistic behaviorism of the period 
of the “ Great Twitch,” and finally to a view 
which includes both freedom and necessity: 
“Jack Burden came to see that his friends 
had been doomed, he saw that though 
doomed they had nothing to do with any 
doom under the godhead of the Great 
Twitch. They were doomed, but they lived 
in the agony of will . . . ‘History is blind, 
but man is not.” 

This would be fine if it were not that 
Burden is equally able to accept Boss 
Stark’s dying statement that everything 
“might have been different.” This, it seems 
to me, represents a failure to understand all 
the forces that make Stark dynamic. It is 
the basic ambiguity of the book and takes 
us back to the problems raised at the 
beginning of the review. 

The ambiguity involving Stark probably 


*ALL. THE KING’S MEN, by Robert 
Penn Warren. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
12s. 6d. 


goes back to Warren’s view of his material, 
a view which seems to me incomplete. Stark, 
the whole social complex involved in the 
novel and only briefly outlined here, cannot 
be fully understood within bourgeois cate- 
gories and Warren, so far, hasn’t been able 
to get beyond them. 


The wider view, taken alone, would 
guarantee nothing, but taken together with 
great ability to create character, a better 
understanding of structure than anyone 
writing today, and a style which, at its best, 
seems capable of anything, it would make a 
novelist of extraordinary power. 


All the King’s Men, whatever its weak- 
nesses, is still probably the best American 
novel of the last ten years or so, and it is 
not far from being as fine as, say, Joyce’s 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
although in a very different way. 


The English edition omits the narrative 
involved in Burden’s first job of historical 
research. Not only is this juxtaposition of 
past against present a typical Warren trade- 
mark—it is important, it seems to me, for an 
understanding of Burden’s personality and 
his changing philosophical views. 


It would be interesting to know whether 
the omission represents Warren’s second 
thoughts on his novel, or whether it results 
from the paper shortage. 


SPANISH SUMMARY, by Francis Noel- 
Baker. Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER, M.P., WENT 
into Franco Spain illegally in August, 1946, 
on a visit to some of the Republican 
underground. On his return, he delivered 
a report to a number of M.P.s and, 
politically speaking, dined out on his 
adventure ever since. 


Now, almost two years later, appears this 
little, expensive book of which the author, 
with characteristic modesty, devotes about 
six of 96 pages to his personal observations. 


It is an international disgrace that the 
book should not have been completely out- 
dated in the two years since it was begun. 
It is a misfortune that, when so few books 
appear about the absolutely crucial question 
of Franco Spain, this pamphlet should be 
confused, superficial, uninformative and 
priced beyond the reach of the people who 
need even such inadequate ammunition in 
the fight against the Fascist enclave in 
Western Europe. 


Some people today tend almost uncon- 
sciously to think of the Spanish War as 
something almost prehistoric, perhaps even 
as a bit of a nuisance. The Spanish are 
exhibited as having “a peculiar national 
character,” which makes them more or less 
unintelligible. Politicians plead that the 
Spanish Republicans are so “disunited” 
that nothing can be done with or for them. 
Ernie Bevin can happily express almost as 


much detestation for Franco as for Stalin, 
but without doing anything about it. 


Yet, when the U.S. Congress was rail- 
toaded into expressing the State Depart- 
ment’s secret desire to have as an official 
ally “the one régime in Europe which is 
reliably anti-Communist,” the public re- 
action was so strong that it damned, at least 
temporarily, any chance that Franco might 
have had of openly participating in E.R.P. 
or Western Union. 


Captain Noel-Baker’s booklet is a reflec- 
tion of these contradictions. His main 
contacts on his Spanish journey seem to have 
impressed upon him their special interest, 
the regional autonomy of the Basques and 
Catalans. Regionalism is undoubtedly an 
extremely important factor in the Spanish 
situation, but it cannot be isolated from the 
total problem, nor can it be solved without 
a total solution. The only result, for 
English readers, of stressing regionalism too 
strongly is to strengthen their notion that 


Spaniards are “irretrievably” disunited— 


and, therefore, by some curious logic which 
never was used in the days of the Popular 
Front, incapable of offensive action. 


Another error is the author’s curious 
idea that Franco’s terror is so strong that it 
is more or less useless for the Spanish people 
to try to fight it, for this would lead to 
“bloodshed.” If Noel-Baker does not think 
that bloodshed is in fact what Franco is 
indulging in daily, he had better look at the 
statistics, published especially by the 
Basques, of the executions and instances of 
the Ley Fuga (“shot while attempting to 
escape”) which are still going on daily. 
And if he thinks the Spanish people are not 
still capable of action, he should get some 
information from the Underground about 
the guerrillas of the Levante region. 


While every well-intenuv... vuurt against 
Franco should be welcomed, it is impossible 
to recommend Francis Noel-Baker’s book. 
He does not write enough about the things 
he presumably could not help knowing and 
he writes far too much about matters which 
he has failed to master. One-third of his 
little work is devoted to a potted history of 
Spain. His “short bibliography” does not 
contain reference to a single book in Spanish 
nor to any adequate summary of Spanish 
history before 1930 except Professor Trend’s 
small masterpiece, The Civilisation of Spain 
(O.U.P., 1944). His own summary virtually 
neglects the whole history of the Spanish 
working-class movement, the economic 
motivation of politics and, mainly owing to 
the over-simplification which Trend carefully 
avoided, reinforces the quite unnecessary 
impression that Spanish history is too com- 
plicated for reasonable understanding. 
There is nothing new, nothing to interest 
readers new to the Spanish problem, but 
much that will merely confuse them. 


Another astonishing gap in the biblio- 
graphy is any mention of the few but 
important books on Franco Spain, notably 


Hamilton’s Appeasement’s Child, which 
have appeared since the Iron Curtain fell 
on Spain in 1939. 


The political result of this confusion has 
been seen recently. Noel-Baker played host 
to Indalecio Prieto when he came.to London 
to beg aid from Bevin in eliminating the 
Communists from the Resistance as the 
price of support for a “caretaker govern- 
ment,” which would probaby take care of 
the interests of the Rio Tinto Copper Com- 
pany. He himself states that “the object of 
my journey was to talk to the leaders of the 
various democratic opposition groups in 
Spain. J therefore did not see either 
monarchists or communists.” One can 
only suppose that the way for a Labour 
M.P. to be “impartial” is firmly to refuse 
to look at one entire half of a situation. 
From refusing to see something to bitterly 
attacking it because it fails’ to accept 
invisibility has often been an easy stage. 


There is a much bigger omission. The 
book goes down only to April, 1947, but 
even a year ago it should not have been 
possible to overlook the probability that 
the U.S. would be more interested in 
Spanish military bases than in ideological 
differences—if any—with Franco. In fact, 
that the more eagerly Washington sought 
the bases, the less strong the ideological 
differences would become. 


Captain Noel-Baker reported in 1946 that 
British prestige was declining among even 
the section of the Spanish underground to 
which he had access. ‘“ There is a growing 
current of pro-Russian feeling inspired by 
the (misguided) belief that Russia is the only 
great power actively friendly to the 
Republic,” he told M.P.s “ Misguided” ? 
It would be interesting to know what other 
“great power” is “actively” friendly to 
the Republic. | Noel-Baker’s chronological 


table ends, significantly: “April, 1947, 
Anglo-Spanish Monetary Agreement.” It 
could have ended: “June, 1948, Anglo- 
Spanish Trade Treaty.” 
Misguided ? 
Ba: 


BRITISH SCULPTURE, 1944-1946, by Eric 
Newton. John Tiranti, 6s. 


FRANK DOBSON, by T. W. Earp. John 
Tiranti, 3s. 


THESE LITILE BOOKS CONTAIN MAINLY 


photographs of sculptures. 


They may serve as_ reminders of 
some of the more familiar works and as an 
incentive to demand that some of the others 
get the same kind of showing as the 
open-air exhibition in Battersea Park. 

Of the works illustrated, Eric Newton 
writes: “It would be too optimistic to speak 
of a renaissance but one can at least point 
to a quickening of creative pace.” 


Dog lovers will be interested in the work 
of Phyllis Bone, R.S.A. 
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THEATRE 


Good Plays 
By ALEC BERNSTEIN 


“NOBODY WANTS TO SEE GOOD STUFF,” A 
West End manager said in conversation the 
other day. He pointed, as proof, to the 
depressing list of productions that have 
closed recently. Was he right? Or is the 
truth that the West End theatre has become 
the preserve of the people with more money 
than taste, and that thousands of people 
who learned to enjoy good theatre during 
the war can no longer afford it because 
money is getting shorter every day ? 


British Repertory Festival 


Certainly, if we want good plays we must 
support them; and the latest chance to do 
so is afforded by Basil Dean, who has 
courageously organised a British Repertory 
Festival at the St. James’ Theatre. Four of 
our best provincial repertory companies— 
and our best provincial reps. are better than 
most of the companies we see in London— 
are coming to town for a fortnight at a 
time. 


The Liverpool Repertory Company 
opened the season on June 1 with Chekhov’s 
The Cherry Orchard. J can only echo the 
high praise that this production has already 
received in the Press and thank the company 
for one of the most deeply satisfying even- 
ing I have spent in a London theatre for 
a long time. 


The production will have closed when 
this issue of Our Time appears, as will its 
successor, the Sheffield Rep.’s The Brontes. 
You can still, however, see the Birmingham 
Rep. in The Rivals and the Bristol Old 
Vic’s performance of Hamilet. 


Go and see them at all costs. Block 
bookings are available for parties of twenty 
or more. Hundreds of working-class 
organisations have learned to make a regular 
habit of sending parties to Unity, which 
now gets nearly two hundred block book- 
ings for every show. Many of these 
organisations have written to Unity asking 
for productions of some of the English 
classics. Unity has its own furrow to 
plough but here, at the St. James’ Theatre, 
is what those organisations have been ask- 
ing for. Trade unionists, Communists, Co- 
operators, Labour Party members can see 
the kind of play they have been waiting 
for; and the fine companies which are 
coming to town can have the audiences they 
deserve. 


Ted Willis’s New Play 


Touring the “home” theatres. of the four 
provincial companies, as each in succession 
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comes to London, is Basil Dean’s produc- 
tion of Ted Willis’ss new play No Trees in 
the Street. It opened in Liverpool and, at 
the time of writing, is playing to packed 
houses. It deserves fuller discussion when 
it comes to London but I believe it to be a 
production of outstanding importance ; for, 
at a time when so little new writing talent 
is apparent in the theatre, Ted Willis has 
given us a play which has power, tension 
and the dimensions—to my mind—of 
genuine tragedy. 


It is the story of what goes to the making 
of a young gunman, but it has nothing in 
common with the thuggery-and-sex school 
which is now wearisomely playing itself out. 
There are four beautiful performances by 
Beatrix Lehmann, Charmian Eyre, John 
Stratton and Russell Waters. 


You can see it between June 29th and 
July 10th in Birmingham, and from 
July 13th to July 24th in Bristol. After 
that it is coming to London. 


Strange Echoes 

The Gioconda Smile by Aldous Huxley 
(New Theatre) is sustained by an unprece- 
dented assembly of stars (Clive Brook, 
Pamela Brown, Marie Ney and Brenda 
Bruce) who all over-act like mad and whose 
loyal followers will probably combine to 
keep the New Theatre fiiled for a long 
time. 

There are strange echoes of the dear, 
ead nineteen-twenties in the play, in which 
slices of early Aldous Huxley—long, literary 


‘epigrams which Mr. Brook gets off his chest 


with immense relief—alternate with lines 
that might have been written in the same 
period by Ivor Novello. “ Darling, it’s been 
so long and I’ve cared so much.” 


In the last act the author unmasks his 
philosophical batteries and gives us_ his 
message for our times: don’t kick against 
injustice, learn to put up with it and attain 
Peace. 

Fortunately none of the audience, 
entranced by their idols, appeared to be 
taking (if I may relapse into the more 
vigorous language of the street) a blind bit 
of notice of what was being said. 


A Novelist’s Play 
By MONTAGU SLATER 


PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON’S Corinth House 
at the New Lindsey is a novelist’s play in 
the best sense. For a century the novelist 
has been accustomed to plunge deeper than 
any playwright dare (or should I say than 
any playwright would be let ?). 


We have seen the result when transferred 
to the stage in the plays of Mauriac. This 
play too has the novelist’s depth and daring. 
It probes. On the stage it is always 
effective and sometimes powerful. 


Pamela Hansford Johnson has undertaken 
the theme of nothing less than the problem 


of personal evil, crossing it with the other 
theme of psychological perversion. Her 
story is of an ex-schoolmistress and the girl 
she punished for an unmentioned schoolgirl 
crime. Sixteen years later, the schoolgirl, now 
a thwarted and perverted psychological case, 
gets a chance of revenge, attempts to drive 
the ex-schoolmistress mad, succeeds in 
destroying the pattern of her life, and, fail- 
ing to overcome her spiritually, declares a 
passion. The theme says love thwarted 
becomes love perverted and this is evil 
personified. 


The play thus plunges deep—not quite 
a clean dive, for it comes up gasping. I 
seem to be making a minority report but 
I can remember no other for a year that 
has dived from so high a board. 


It is well cast and there are excellent 
individual performances, but here and there 
the tempo of the production goes curiously 
wrong. If this play is not transferred, well, 
that will confirm what one always thought 
about the West End theatre. 


Old Vic Theatre School 


By DON BARRY 


WHEN THE OLD VIC THEATRE CENTRE MADE 
its début, its plans included the Young Vic 
company, the Theatre School, and 
eventually a re-opening of the blitzed 
theatre itself when reconditioned. 


_ The Young Vic has already been playing 
in London and the provinces during the 
past eighteen months. In June the Theatre 
School staged a week’s run of its first show. 
This glimpse of the results obtained since 
the school opened at the beginning of last 
year showed that it has achieved much 
that is revolutionary when compared to the 
usual approach in training young talent for 
the professional stage. 


The “refained” and elocuting mannerisms 
that often masquerade as acting were 
absent. In their place was something that 
is achieved only by the complex process 
of a concentrated probing into human 
character and relationships, and of express- 
ing the result in terms of drama and within 
the framework of a given character and 
dramatic text. 


This process should be familiar to any 
serious actor, but too often it is discarded 
for the easier way of skating over the 
surface with a slick technique. The Old 
Vic Theatre School has shepherded its 
students along the harder road, and their 
work forms a _ synthesis in which the 
characters they are playing live in every nerve 
and sinew each moment they are on the 
Stage. This was particularly evident in the 
absorbing production of Our Town _ pro- 
duced by Michel St. Denis, where the 
actors’ ability to find the essential truth of 
Thornton Wilder’s small-town’ characters 
gave the theme of the play a deep poig- 
nancy. 


When young actors play within the con- 
vention .of a sharply-designed style. how- 
ever, they are faced inevitably with the 


difficulty of finding a balance between the 
technique required to attain that style and 
the characters’ reality. 


_ Without mature experience, the difficulty 
is intensified, as was evident in scenes from 
Shakespeare and Wycherley’s The Plain 
Dealer. While the scene from the sheep- 
shearing feast in The Winter's Tale was 
played with a truly rural atmosphere that 
reached high moments in the, dances, the 
final (comedy of the rings) scene from The 
Merchant of Venice lacked the sophisticated 
poise and the champagne sparkle it demands. 
Similarly, the thrust and parry of the 
Restoration piece lacked finesse. 


On the other hand, technique was upper- 
most in Irene Ash’s courageous performance 
in the sleep-walking scene from Macbeth, 
where the translation into dramatic reality 
of Lady Macbeth’s emotional depths can 
cause the most experienced actress to go 
warily. 


James Forsyth’s Penthesilea, based on the 
legendary meeting of the Amazon queen 
with Achilles before Troy, was resolved into 
a stirring piece of poetic symbolism in 
which the evocative powers of music, light- 
ing, and ballet stylisation in movement and 
grouping (particularly in the battle scenes 
between the Amazon women and _ the 
Greeks) were used with precision and power- 
ful dramatic effect. 


The whole school, including acting, pro- 
duction, and design students worked on the 
show's preparation, and, with the addition 
of one staff technician, manned the theatre 
front and back during performances. 


| FILMS | 


Raimu’s Last Film 


By BASIL WRIGHT 


WITH THE BEST WILL IN THE WORLD ONE 
cannot say that L’Homme au Chapeau 
Rond at the Academy is a good film. Its 
makers have committed the common error 
of thinking that a story by a great writer 
can be turned into effective cinema simply 
by relying on the plot. Unless a filmic substi- 
tute for atmosphere, word patterns, etc. is 
also found, such attempts are nearly always 
doomed to failure, not least with Dostoie- 
vesky, on whose story The Eternal Husband 
this film is based. 


One example suffices. The scene in which 
the father tortures his child by pretending 
he is going to hang himself depends, in the 
book, on the fact that Dostoievesky has 
already convinced us. On the screen, it is 
disgusting and revolting, nothing else. 

It is sad that this should be Raimu’s last 
film ; it is not his part, and one guesses that 
he was uneasy about it. But, even here, 
what an artist! 

Observe his formal and fiendish saluta- 
tions at the funeral of his wife’s seducer ; 


observe, too, how he succeeds, against all 
odds, in bringing our sympathy round to him 
when, late in the story, he is mocked and 
buffeted by the young girls during a game 
of blind man’s buff in a derelict and over- 
grown garden (this sequence, incidentally, 
the one piece of really good cinema in the 
film). 


There is, in L’Homme au Chapeau Rond, 
enough to remind us of the uniqueness of 
Raimu. No other screen actor, except 
Chaplin, had his amazing gift of using all 
the technical virtuosity of the actor, all 
the tricks of the trade, even down to 
histrionic clichés, in such a way that the 
effect produced was tender, realistic, 
poetic, essentially human. 


His finest work was, I think, always with 
Pagnol as director—the Marseilles series, like 
Marius and Fanny; The Well-Digger’s 
Daughter, and, the best of all, The Baker’s 
Wife. 


In the last, Raimu gave the performance 
of his career, and possibly one of the 
greatest pieces of screen-acting the cinema 
has yet seen. The immensely long sequence 
in which, as the deserted baker, he tries 
(and fails) to drown his sorrows in drink, 
passes far beyond the realms of pure 
comedy into that extraordinary  strato- 
sphere in which poetry inexplicably creates 
itself from the most ordinary material. 


Raimu worked on a broad canvas, and 
Pagnol well understood that he needed long 
camera takes, and the minimum of editing ; 
indeed, the montage was often supplied by 
his own sense of timing—a twitch of the 
mouth instead of a cut. He had, too, a 
voice eminently suitable for the still- 
unkindly recording and reproduction of the 
sound-film ; no mechanism could remove its 
warmth. 


One of the consolations of the cinema is 
that an artist like this need no longer be 
lost to us by death; the National Film 
Library should lose no time in making 
available a comprehensive Raimu collection 
—if only as a perpetual reminder that 
screen-acting can be so much more than a 
matter of skill, good looks (which Raimu 
did not possess), facial mobility and 
ballyhoo. 


Roumanian Films 


Four SHORT FILMS SHOWN RECENTLY BY THE 
Rumanian Minister in London, impressed 
everyone present with their high quality. 


Star of the show was Pelicans, a study 
of the nesting habits of these birds in the 
Danube delta. Not since Julian Huxley 
made The Private Life of the Gannet for 
Sir Alexander Korda has the domestic life 
of any bird been so intimately unveiled. 
It was fascinating to see these extraordinary 
and monstrous white creatures, known in 
this country only as figures of fun or 
inmates of a zoo, riding in their colonies 
on the. surface of the river, or taking off 


with majestic and ponderous solemnity, and 
powerful wing-beat, into the air. Yet more 
weird and wonderful were the naked 
squabbling chicks, resembling nothing so 
much as animated reconstructions of the 
sort of reptile that inhabited the earth in 
ages past. Nests and eggs were at one 
Stage swept away by hurricane and flood; 
one wonders what is the incidence of this 
danger, and what the survival rate for the 
offspring of the pelican ? 


The first and last films, respectively a 
view of the oil industry—including methods 
as primitive as raising oil by rope and bucket 
drawn by circumambulating oxen, as well 
as modern refinements—and a record of the 
proclamation of the Republic of Rumania, 
sufficiently did their documentary duty. 

But the third, a two-reel Rustic Rhapsody, 
showed in its direction and camera-work 
compositional skill of a notable order. 
Lyrical rather than realistic, the camera’s 
view ranges decoratively over the peasant 
landscape, his work, his crops, his village, 
house and beasts, the family at work, and 
at the weekend, in church and dancing. The 
pictures are lovely to look at and the 
sound track—without commentary, for none 
is necessary—in music and singing is lovely 


to hear. 
IVOR MONTAGUE 


Ak T 


French Painting 
By RICHARD CARLINE 


THE CASUAL VISITOR TO THIS MONTH’S 
London exhibitions might easily assume 
that all modern painting is either French 
or English. There is only Feliks Topolski, 
the Polish painter and draughtsman, who 
has a survey of his recent work at the 
Leicester Galleries, to remind one that 
there are many painters of importance from 
the other countries of Europe and 
America. 


French painiing is represented at two 
major one-man shows, the memorial 
exhibition of the French Impressionist, 
Edouard Vuillard at Wildenstein’s in’ Bond 
Street, and, almost next door, the assorted 
collection of Renoirs at the Lefévre 
Gallery. 

However, for a comprehensive survey of 
modern French painting up to the last 
quarter of a century, one cannot hope for 
anything finer than the Courtauld Collec- 
tion at the Tate. 

This large exhibition honours the memory 
of Samuel Courtauld, whose death occurred 
recently. He was not only one of the few 
discerning collectors of French painting in 
this country, but also an extremely generous 
one, 

Almost everyone is familiar with the 
famous Van Gogh Chair and Sunflowers, 
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the Cezanne Card-players, the Modigliani 
Nude and the Renoirs, which he bought for 
the Tate. 


The two magnificent Gauguins of the 
Tahiti period—a painter so ill-represented 
in this country—were hitherto less acces- 
sible at the Courtauld Institute. The exhibi- 
tion includes also the many smaller and 
more intimate works in Courtauld’s private 
collection which reveal his taste and judg- 
ment. 


From the point of view of the student, 
for whom this collection provides almost 
the only adequate survey of French paint- 
ing at the beginning of this century, there 
is one regrettable omission. By some un- 
accountable lapse in discernment, 
“Douanier” Rousseau has been generally 
neglected by British collectors, and in 
consequence ‘at the Tate. 


The Douanier was a phenomenon in 
French painting—the first modern “ primi- 
tive.” As such he has inspired a whole 
new direction in art. The painting of 
ordinary people who nevertheless have 
vision, now generally recognised by the 
label ‘Sunday painters,” who paint from 
love of what they see rather than of the 
technique of how to do it, has acquired 
courage and recognition from the work of 
Rousseau. 


Those familiar with Vuillard’s work are 
apt to be surprised that born in 1868, he 
died so recently as 1940, and that his con- 
temporaries were such “moderns” as Matisse, 
Modigliani, Picasso, Soutine, and even 
Bonnard. His intimate and very French 
interiors, portraits of his friends at breakfast 
or in the garden, take one back to the early 
Impressionists like Degas. They do not 
reflect the great revolution in art that was 
taking place during his lifetime. Some of 
his early immature works of his youth 
(1892) are quite experimental in their design 
of flat, brilliant colour, foreshadowing the 
later work of the ‘“‘ Fauves.” Vuillard seems 
to have soon turned his back on this phase, 
and his work became, on the contrary, 
progressively conservative and realistic. It 
is by his typically impressionist work with 
deliberate tonal and spatial design and 
atmospheric colour, such as_ the 
Roussel Family (1899) or a late work (1938) 
like Madame Messel and her daughter, that 
Vuillard will always be valued. 


Abstract Painting ;: Mary Wykeham 


One “school” of abstract painting 
in England has been chiefly stimulated by 
the Paul Klee influence, particularly. since 
his death in Switzerland during the war. 


Probably Mary Wykeham, who has been 
holding a one-man show of abstract 
compositions in line and watercolour at the 
London Gallery, 23, Brook Street, would 
readily admit such influence in her work. 
She does not try to hold tight to a formula 
of her own, as if her personality in paint 
must always be recognisable at a glance. 
She is prepared to experiment, explore and, 
if necessary, learn from others. Thus her 
present show is fresh and invigorating, and 
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one can recognise the range of ideas 


stimulating her work. 


Graham Sutherland 


Graham Sutherland, whose show of about 
27 oils and watercolours is at the Hanover 
Gallery, 32a, St. George Street, belongs to 
a different tradition of abstract painting, 
derived rather from the Ecole de Paris of 
Picasso and Pignon. 

Sutherland’s gift lies in a sense for design 
and for unusual colour combinations. These 
gifts he exploits in endless variations. The 
effect of his exhibition, however, is that 
when you have seen one you feel you have 


seen all. 
(On Renoir, see Page 250) 


DANCING 


Dancing Differently 
By A. V. COTON 


KATHERINE DUNHAM WITH HER NEGRO SINGERS 
and dancers in Caribbean Rhapsody, 
and Carmen Amaya with her Spanish 
troupe paid their first visits to London 
this season. Each offered a programme of 
mixed dance and music, in idioms not 
familiar to London audiences. 

Dunham’s repertoire is based on her 
studies of all forms of West Indian Negro 
dancing, music and ritual; while Carmen 
Amaya leads a group heavily saturated with 
members of her own family—Spanish gypsy 
entertainers frequently are family or tribal 
unions. Both groups received spontaneous 
and warm applause at their opening 
performances, and in each case it was 
obvious that their respective publics were 
delighted with the wholly new dance-forms 
brought to the London stage. 

These two shows are, in quite different 
ways, exciting spectacles for the theatre- 
goer interested in either movement or 
music. Their near-primitivism is, at this 
stage of European stage dancing, a stimula- 
ting and thought-provoking lesson to all 
dancers, producers and choreographers. 

Although Amaya has been absent from 
her native Spain for some time, the interim 
has been mostly spent in Latin America, 
with visits to North America and Paris. The 


impression one receives is that she is already 


using the entire known range of gitano 
dance forms and music. 

With Dunham’s group one feels that only 
a fraction has been shown of what can be 
revealed—because the Africans, unwilling 
colonists of the New World, have main- 
tained cultural cohesion by keeping alive 
and ever-flexible the many kinds of song- 
and-dance expression of their animistic 
beliefs and their nature philosophy. 

The differences between the groups are 
considerable. Dunham leads a company 
of American Negro singers, musicians and 
dancers, most of whom have been trained 
in the school she set up after carrying out 
field research in the Caribbean area over 


several years. Her programme offers three 
aspects of the dance-and-music culture still 
flourishing among the transplanted African 
communities of the West Indian region. The 
first group of numbers is Cuban, 
Trinidadian, Brazilian, etc., dances, or song 
and dance sketches: next follows an 
elaborate drama in mime, dance and song 
based on a voodoo ritual practice. The 
finale presents a picture of the 1920's 
showing those popular Negro dance styles 
which led a fashion in American (and, 
later, European) social dancing—Ragtime, 
Blues, Charleston and Black Bottom. 

These three aspects of the dance-art 
which has developed out of African roots 
planted in the sub-tropics of the Western 
hemisphere, show only a few facets of a 
vast culture involving song, mime, dance, 
mystic ritual and strongly rhythmic 
percussion music. Caribbean Rhapsody was 
dressed, rehearsed and staged with great 
care. »for, ‘detail, »smuchi) sofiethe 
presentation being due to _ the 
artistic supervision exercised by John Pratt, 
the husband of Katherine Dunham, who 
helps to run her school and designs sets 
and costumes for her shows. : 

Carmen Amaya’s performance consists of 
an elaborately protracted cabaret, in which 
ensemble dance - sketches alternate . with 
dance solos and duets, guitar playing, and 
concerted numbers in which Amaya 
improvises dance and song before a chorus 
of guitarrists and supporters who provide © 
rhythmic hand-clapping accompaniment. 

The style is gitano, that is the popular 
entertainment form which gypsy 
communities have for generations provided 
at those great ferias and fiestas which occur 
all round the calendar in Spain. The forms 
of dancing are nominally “ pure” Spanish— 
farrucca, fandango, habafiera, seguidillas 
—but performed in improvised shapes and 
sequences in accordance with  gitano 
practice. Great use is made of sudden stasis, 
of the immensely flexible hip-movements, 
and of the percussion effect of taconeo, 
i.e. a rapid stamping effect of the heels. 

Only the student acquainted with the 
original sources could assert that either 
Dunham or Amaya is using wholly pure 
source material: what is obvious is that 
Dunham’s is much the more theatrical, 
the whole programme having been built up 


with proper regard for the audience- 
performer relationship. 

Amaya’s work is — perhaps by _ its 
nature—inevitably more improvised than 


the West Indian performance. 

There are almost no points of similarity 
between these two spectacles, which are in 
such refreshing contrast with the current 
anaemic demonstrations given under the 
name of ballet by most companies regularly 
performing in London. Both use enormous 
ranges of complicated rhythms, and separate 
kinds of percussive effects; the Negros 
develop the rhythmic structure of their 
dances from within and project with the 
entire body and all the limbs. The gitano 
style is a surface dressing of visual rhythmic 
effects, displaying, primarily, the virtuosity 
of the performer. 


Job, with Full Score 


By JANET LEEPER 


WILLIAM BLAKE WAS A LONE GENIUS WHO 
left no school, no disciples. Yet year by 
year the number of his admirers grows. For 
imagination and power his designs are un- 
equalled, and he is one of the very few 
English artists who is internationally famous. 


Of his many original creations, his illus- 
trations to the Book of Job are perhaps the 
most important. They occupied him off and 
on for nearly forty years. 


His designs do not really “illustrate” the 
Book of Job: they are rather symbolic 
of his own spiritual struggle and achieve- 
ment, expressed through the story of Job. 


In addition to the twenty-one engraved 
plates published on March 8, 1825, Blake 
made no less than four sets of coloured 
drawings of the whole series, which vary 
considerably in size and colouring. These 
may be studied in the monumental publica- 
tion of the Pierpont Morgan Library pre- 
pared by Geoffrey Keynes and Laurence 
Binyon and published in 1935. The Arts 
Council sent an exhibition of these repro- 
ductions all round England towards the end 
of the war, so that Blake’s Vision of the 
Book of Job is no longer unknown to the 
art-loving public. 


- Geoffrey Keynes turned to this absorbing 
subject of Blake’s Job when Ninette de 
Valois was staging the choruses of the 
Oresteia and W. B. Yeats’ Plays for Dancers 
at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, in the 
twenties. 


Could a “ masque for dancing ” be written 
to bring the series of pictures to life on the 
stage? He thought it could. He pre- 
pared a synopsis with Gwendolen Raverat, 
and asked Vaughan Williams to write the 
music for it. 


The tremendous force of the artist’s con- 
ception inspired V.W. to compose a magnifi- 
cent orchestral work ; but the whole project 
somehow fell through. Diaghileff was also 
approached, but said the subject was “too 
English.” 


As it now seemed unlikely that the music 
would ever be heard inside a theatre, the 
composer scored the work for full orchestra. 
It was first performed at the Norwich Festi- 
val on October 23, 1930. The following 
year, the Camargo Society having meantime 
been formed to foster English ballet, Ninette 
de Valois undertook to give choreographic 
shape to the masque for the first perform- 
ance organised by the society. It became 
necessary to rescore the music for a small 
theatre orchestra. This was done by Con- 
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stant Lambert. When the masque in due 
course passed into the repertory of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet this rescored version 
was always used, 


_We went therefore with considerable ex- 

citement to hear Job at Covent Garden 
given for the first time with the full score 
as originally written. There is no doubt, 
after hearing it, that this is one of the 
greatest of Vaughan Williams’ works. It is 
concerned with the war between Heaverily 
and Infernal powers, like the Fourth Sym- 
phony (F minor). But the music for the 
masque is filled with a simple grandeur 
which exceeds anything in the Fourth. 


The instruments are used with consummate 
skill—the saxophone for the ‘“ Job’s com- 
forters ” is a stroke of genius—and the devil- 
dance, planned for Anton Dolin but most 
dramatically done by Robert Helpmann at 
the Gala Performance, is full of tweeks and 
quirks of infernal malice. But it is the 
nobility of the Heavenly music that remains 
with us. One work of genius has called 
forth another. 


John Piper designed new sets and costumes 
for the revival at Covent Garden. They 
must be judged a success in contrast to the 
old ones. The visions are beautifully lit, and 
Piper has quite rightly gone away from 
be in order to get nearer to the spirit of 

ake. 


But where are the blue deeps and the stars 
for when the morning Stars sang together 
and all the Sons of God shouted for joy? 
Here was a chance to exploit the depths of 
Covent Garden and give us a rare vision as 
a true counterpart to the heavenly sounds 
proceeding from the orchestra. But per- 
haps only Gordon Craig could do full jus- 
tice to such a subject, such a score. 


RECORDS 


By THOMAS SHARP 


GRAMOPHONE COMPANIES, LIKE CONCERT 
promoters, give us plenty of popular com- 
posers to choose from, regarding a new artist 
as a valid reason for repeating an old 
favourite. But gramophone companies, un- 
like most of our present concert promoters, 
are sometimes able and willing to pay some 
respect to those composers whose names do 
not yet assure the unaware listener of a 
comfortable half-hour. If our attitude to 
music is alive and positive, we cannot be 
content with a constant re-hearing of works 
we know, and we shall be able to assess our 
favourites more accurately when our ears 
have given attention to less familiar sounds. 
For this reason, I choose the records this 
month which, while no longer violently new, 
are only met with infrequently. 


DECCA K1504-6. SiBeLius: En Saga. 


SIBELIUS IS KNOWN BY HIS SECOND SYMPHONY 
and very little else, in spite of the efforts of 
Beecham and others. Yet he is in the great 
line of composers, and ought to be well 


established. This tone-poem is one of his 
most engaging works, which sets off the 


imagination while it holds our purely 
musical interest as well. Played by the 
London Philharmonic under Victor de 


Sabata, every lovely orchestral effect is given 
due balance and importance. The Italian 
conductor makes it warmer and less bleak 
than those who have directed it before, but 
it loses nothing for that, while a fine Decca 
recording gives us everything else. 


H.M.V. DB6452-3. Detius: Brigg Fair. 


HERE WE HAVE A MASTERPIECE OF ENGLISH 
composition, conducted by the greater 
interpreter of Delius, Sir Thomas Beecham. 
These variations on a simple evocative theme 
have a vitality and dignity sometimes absent 
from this composer’s music, and should be 
known to every musical literate. The Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra is given a very 
faithful recording, a sign of improvement in 
H.M.V. methods. 


H.M.V. DB6699. RAVEL: Pavane pour une- 
Infante défunte. 


THIS RECORDING, MADE BY THE BOSTON 
Symphony Orchestra with Koussevitzky, 
shows the French composer at his most 
simple and most engaging. There is nothing 
cerebral or intellectual in this piece, which 
was obviously written to please. The 
recording is a little less good than that of 
the two works mentioned above. 


COLUMBIA LB70. Ravet: Alborado del 
Gracioso. 


RAVEL IS JUST AS ENGAGING IN THIS BRIEF 
piece, but presents the idea with more 
subtlety, even in this version for solo piano. 
Dinu Lipatti plays it exactly as it should be 
played, with a subtlety and delicacy only 
matched by the composer himself. The 
recording is first-rate. 


H.M.V. C3733-4. STRAVINSKY: Concerto in 
D major for String Orchestra. 


THIS IS STRONGER MEAT, AND WILL PUZZLE 
many of those familiar with a good deal of 
Stravinsky’s work. The strings of the Hallé 
Orchestra cope ably with its manifold 
problems, in such a way that it all seems 
natural enough. If it gives less immediate 
pleasure than do this composer’s earlier 
works, it may provide a clue to his later 
development.  Barbirolli, who conducts, 
seems to have found the answer, which is 
more than I can claim. 


DECCA K1833-4. LEIGH: 
Piano and String Orchestra. 


BoypD NEEL AND HIS ORCHESTRA MADE THESE 
records for the British Council. I can 
hazard no guess as to the reasons for the 
choosing of this work as propaganda for 
British music abroad. Although Kathleen 
Long and Boyd Neel do their best the work 
displays a complete lack of originality ; if 
it is an essay of the kind Prokofieff made 
successfully in his Symphonie Classique, ‘it 
still fails to justify itself. 
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Shopping at the 
Co-op is such 
obvious common sense 


ons 


Yar see, when you trade at the CO-OP you and 

your fellow members own the shop you deal with 
—and so you get the profit it makes. And that shop 
owns the factories it buys from (the famous C.W-.S. 
group) and so gets the profit the C.W.S. make. And 
the shop passes it back to you. There is no “profit” 
in the ordinary sense at all : all surplus goes back as 
dividends to the customers. NOW do you see why we 
call shopping at the CO-OP obvious common sense? 


IN. GREAT BRITAIN & NORTHERN — IRELAND 


1 IN 3 FAMILIES WITH MILK. 
1 IN 4 FAMILIES WITH RATIONS. 


1 IN 5 FAMILIES WITH’ BREAD, 
TEA & COAL. 


1 IN 83 FAMILIES WITH ARTICLES 
OF CLOTHING. 


of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited 


Announcement 


\ 


GN. 1862 


= 


Robert Tressell would be interested 
in this. 


THE BUILDING 


INDUSTRY 


A Criticism and a Plan for the 
Future 
By Harry BARHAM 

Demy 8vo. Cloth 5s. net 
Mr. Tom Braddock, F.R.I.B.A., M.P., 
says in The County Clarion: “The 
book is a challenge. . . . This 
short statement of the author’s plan 
will immediately bring to the mind 
of anyone connected with the build- 
ing, or indeed of any other trade, a 
host of questions ; what about wages, 
bad weather, incentives, the place of 
the trade union, finance, supply of 
materials ? Our author meets all 
these and many more, and it is worth 
the 5s. cost of the book to get his 
replies.” 


BUILDING AS A 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


By Harry BARHAM 
Paper 9d. 


A shorter version of the same case, 
but. written during the war. 


Ready Shortly 


EVERYMAN’S GUIDE 
TO TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 
PLANNING 


By WILFRED GURNEY 

Demy 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 
This is the first popular book on the 
new planning code. It provides a 
short history of statutory planning 
in England and describes how it 
works and how the new code affects 
the life of every citizen at many 
points. 

A comprehensive 


bibliograph is 
included. ok 


Everybody should read this book. 


’ If you cannot afford to buy it, get 


it from your Library. 
THE RAPE OF 
PALESTINE 


By WILLIAM B. ZIFF 

Demy 8vo. 599 pages 18s. net 
“Palestine can be Pattern for World 
Order. A Book of the Hour.” 

The Star, Sheffield 
The royalties on the sale of this book 
will be given to the SAVE EUROPE 
NOW Fund. 


St. Botolph Publishing Co. 
Limited 
7, Noel Street, London, W.1. 
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